MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, June, 1898. 


DANTE'S INFLUENCE ON 
SHELLEY. 


AMONG all the English poets none shows a 
wider and deeper influence of Dante than 
Shelley. His acquaintance with the great 
Italian begins with the year 1818, the date of 
his first arrival in Italy; and the study then 
begun was continued through all the rest of 
his short life. 

In a letter written to Thomas Love Peacock, 
from Milan, dated April 20, 1818, he gives an 
enthusiastic description of the Cathedral of 
Milan— 
with its stained glass and massy granite col- 
umns, overloaded with antique figures, and 


the silver lights, that burn forever under the 
canopy of black cloth beside the bronze altar ; 


and then adds: 


There is one solitary spot among those aisles 
behind the altar, where the light of day is dim 
and yellow under the storied window, which 
I have chosen to visit and read Dante there. 

Surely an ideal place to be first inducted into 
the deep mystic beauty of that ‘poem of the 
earth and air,’’ which, itself, has been beauti- 
fully compared to a cathedral. Under the 
double charm of architecture and poetry in 
their loftiest expression, we may well believe. 
that at this time, as Mr. Dowden has said, ‘the 
was learning, perhaps unconsciously, some of 
the finer humanities of Catholicism,’’ and 
again, that— 
to reconcile him to Christianity, at least in 
its characteristic sentiment, the Paradiso ef- 
fected more than could have been effected by 
any number of Short and Easy .. . with Deists 
or Atheists. 

In the same year we learn that while in 
Como he was still reading the Zzferno, and 
that later, on his return to Milan, he finished 
the Purgatorio and began the Paradiso. 

During the period of sorrow in the autumn 
of 1819, caused by the loss of his boy and the 
melancholy of his wife, Shelley read two 
cantos of the Purgatorio every day to Mary, 
‘* striving to win her back to an interest in mat- 
ters remote from their recent loss.”” Two 


t This article forms part of a general discussion of Dante’s 
Influence on English poetry, from Chaucer to ‘Tennyson, 


| 


years later he writes from Ravenna to Mrs. 
Shelley, ‘‘I have visited Dante’s tomb and 
worshipped at the sacred spot.” 

In his critical works Shelley gives constant 

expression to his profound admiration for the 
poet of light andlove. Thus inthe Discourse 
on the Manners of the Ancients, he says; 
Dante may be the creator of imaginations of 
greater loveliness and energy than any that 
are to be found in the ancient literature of 
Greece. 
In the Defense of Poetry he says that Dante’s 
poetry is a ‘‘ bridge thrown over the stream of 
time, which unites the modern and ancient 
world }”’ and further, calls Homer the first and 
Dante the second epic poet whose works have 
relation to the sentiment and religion of their 
age. Again Dante is the first religious re- 
former, the first awakener of entranced Eu- 
rope, who “created a language in itself music 
and persuasion, out of a chaos of inharmonious 
barbarisms.”’ 

But the internal evidence of Dante’s influence 
on Shelley is even more striking than the 
above statements, made by himself or his 
biographer. In him more than any other Eng- 


‘lish poet do we find direct reference, allusion, 


translation, or imitation and adaptation of 
thought, figure, description; even examples 
of the peculiar metrical form of the Divine 
Comedy, the terza rima, are not wanting. 
The number of direct references and al- 
lusions is comparatively large. Thus in the 
Triumph of Lifethe poet describes: 
....+ A wonder worthy of the rhyme 


Of him who from the lowest depths of hell, 
Through every paradise and through all glory, 
Love led serene, and who returned to tell 


The words of hate and awe; the wondrous story 
How all things are transfigured except Love; 
For deaf as is a sea, which wrath makes hoary, 


‘The world can hear not the sweet notes that move 

The sphere whose light is melody to lovers— 

A wonder worthy of his rhyme....... 
Dante’s influence is seen through and through 
the above poem, which is a vision in which 
supernatural figures appear and converse with 
the poet, as Vergil and Beatrice did with 
Dante. It is in ¢erza rima and contains many 
reminiscences of Dante in language and met- 
aphor. Thus compare the “grim feature’ 
which he had taken for— 
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An old root which grew 
In strange distortion .......,5 


with the shapes of the trees in the Wood of 
Suicides. So, too, we find here an example of 
Shelley’s very numerous imitations of one 
characteristic feature of the Paradiso, that is, 
spirits swathed in light, 

So I knew in that light’s severe excess 

The presence of that shape, ... 
while the following metaphor is evidently due 
to something more than mere coincidence: 

And as a shut lily, stricken by the wand 

Of dewy morning’s vital alchemy.? 
Other allusions to Dante are to be found in the 
Adonais, the Ode to Liberty, and inthe Tower 
of Famine, the latter (written in ferza rima) 
suggested by the story of Ugolino. 

The number of Shelley’s translations from 
Dante are not inconsiderable, and are such 
perfect specimens of the difficult art of trans- 
lation that it must ever remain a source of re- 
gret that he did not conceive the idea of mak- 
ing a complete translation of the Divine 
Comedy. These fragments of translation in- 
clude the beautiful description of Matilda 
gathering flowers in the Earthly Paradise, the 
first canzone of the Convito, the exquisite son- 
net of Dante to his friend Guido Cavalcanti 
(also the sonnet of the latter in response). He 
further corrected the translation made by 
Medwin of the story of Ugolino. 

The most striking evidence of Dante’s in- 
fluence, however, is found in the Zpipsychidion 
and Prometheus Unbound. The influence of 
the New Life on the former has been remarked 
by several Shelley scholars, and Shelley him- 
self plainly acknowledges this influence in the 
Advertisement to the Poem, where he says: 
The present poem, like the Vita Nuova of 
Dante is sufficiently intelligible to a certain 
class of readers without a matter-of-fact his- 
tory of the circumstances to which it relates. 
He adds to the poem a translation of Dante’s 
famous canzone beginning : 

Voi, ch’intendendo, il terzo ciel movete. 


As is well-known the Fpipsychidion is a 
poem dedicated to Emilia Viviani, a beautiful 
and unhappy Italian girl whom Shelley met at 
Venice in 1821. His relations with her were 
similar to those of Dante with Beatrice: he 
knew her but little, saw her rarely, and his 
love for her was purely Platonic, ideal, vague, 


a Cf. Inferno, II, 127-129. 


symbolical. Hence the fact that she married 
soon after made but little impression (other 
than pity) upon him. For him she was a 
creature of imagination, in whom he idealized 
love with all its intensity of passion. He him- 
self calls Epipsychidion a mystery, “‘as to real 
flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal 
in these articles.’’ It seems altogether proba- 
ble that the figure of Beatrice was before him 
as he wrote the poem. To him love is the 
chief end of all poetry (as it is, in its higher 
sense, of all life), andin his Defense of Poetry, 
he says of Dante that— 
his Apotheosis of Beatrice and the grada- 
tions of his own love and her loveliness... . 
is the most glorious imagination of modern 
poetry.3 

As to internal evidence of the influence of 
the New Life on Dante, it is sufficiently 
strong; yet it is of such a nature that it is 
easier to feel than to describe. The spirit of 
the two books is the same; both are vague 
and rhapsodical confessions of love, and both 
are allegorical, yet contain some basis of 
actual events. As for parallel passages, the 
number of them thoughout the poetry of 
Shelley is so extensive that to quote them all 
would extend the limit of this discussion be- 
yond all proportion. Any one who compares 
carefully the New Life with the Epipsychidion 
cannot fail to be struck constantly with resem- 


- blances in language, thought and metaphor 


between the two. 

There seem to be two other of Dante’s works 
which Shelley had in mind while writing the 
Epipsychidion, Ackermann in his monograph 
on the Quellen, Vorbilder, Stoffe zu Shelley’s 
Poetischen Werken draws attention to the strik- 
ing coincidence in general thought and spirit, 
between Shelley’s poem and the Convito, es- 
pecially the second canzone thereof. He says: 


Man darf nur den Gedankengang der zuletzt 
zitierten Stellen verfolgen, um zu sehen, wie 
viele Spuren desselben sich im Epipsychidion 
wiederfinden ; Liebe ist nichts anderes als die 
geistige Vereinigung mit der Seele der Gelieb- 
ten; sie ist das Anmutigste von allem, was die 
Sonne bescheint; sie hat etwas Uberirdisches ; 
ihre Sprache entziindet tiberall Liebesgedan- 
ken, verleiht also den himmlischen Geist; sie 
ist die Grundlage des Glaubens D 


3 Afact of some importance in this question is an entry 
made by Mary Shelley in her diary, January 31, 1821: 
“ Shelley reads the Vita Nuova to me in the evening.’’ The 
Epipsychidion was composed shortly after the above date. 
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Schénheit ihres Blickes und Lachelns iiber- 
waltigt alles, etc. Es lassen sich demgemass 
auch Parallelstellen fiir Einzelheiten zu dem 
Convito im Epipsychidion anfiihren, noch 
zahlreicher als zu der Vita Nuova. 

_ There are several passages in the Epipsy- 
chidion which are undoubtedly more or less 
due to the Divine Comedy. The remarkable 
discussion between Vergil and Dante in the 
fifteenth canto of the Purgatorio, in which the 
former explains how the love of God, instead 
of diminishing by being shared by many, only 
increases the more, as the sum total of the 
light of the Sun, reflected from many mirrors» 
has undoubtedly furnished the thought in the 
lines: 

True Love in this differs from gold and clay, 

That to divide is not to take away. 

Love is like understanding that grows bright, 

Gazing on many truths; ’tis like thy light, 

Imagination! which from earth and sky, 

And from the depths of human phantasy, 

As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 

The Universe with glorious beams.4 

Many other resemblances can be found : 

. the wintry forest of our life ; 
And struggling through its error with vain strife, etc., 
and another example of spirits clothed in light. 
This time the Being is so resplendent that the 

form is hidden: 

She met me robed in such exceeding glory, 
That I beheld her not. 

The beautiful lines in the last part of the 
Epipsychidion, where the poet invites Emily to 
fly with him to some blessed island beyond 
the sea: 

A ship is floating in the harbor now, 

A wind is hovering o’er the mountain’s brow’; 

There is a path on the sea’s azure floor, 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before, etc., 
are enveloped in the same atmosphere of soft 
and voluptuous beauty as the exquisite sonnet 
of Dante to Guido Cavalcante, which Shelley 
translated with his usual skill : 

Guido, I would that Lapo, thou and I, 

Led by some strong enchantment, might ascend 

A magic ship, whose charméd sails should fly, 

With winds at will where’er our thoughts might wend, 
And that no change, nor any evil chance 

Should inar our joyous voyage; but it might be, 

That even satiety should still enhance 

Between our hearts their strict community : 


And that the bounteous wizard then would place 
Vanna and Bice and my gentle love, 


4 The same figure has been used by Byron in his Childe 
Harold, 
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Companions of our wandering, and would grace 
With passionate talk, wherever we might rove, 
Our time, and each were as content and free 

As I believe that thou and 1 should be, 


Great and wide-reaching as we have shown 
hitherto the influence of Dante to be on the 
poetry of Shelley, we have not as yet men- 
tioned the poem which reveals that influence 
still more profoundly, the Prometheus Un- 
bound. Here as in the case of the’ Epipsychi- 
dion we have both internal and external evi- 
dence as to the fact of such influence. In the 
Preface Shelley says that his imagery is often 
drawn from the operations of the human 
mind, or from those external actions by which 
they are expressed: 


This is unusual in modern pert although 
Dante and Shakespere are full of it, and Dante 
indeed more than any other poet and with 
reater success. The Greeks are full of it; it 
is to the study of them that [ am willing my 
readers should impute this singularity. 
What he thus confesses of the Greeks is un- 
doubtedly likewise true of Dante, whom he 
couples above with the former. 

The poem was begun in 1818 at Este, where, 
in the words of Professor Dowden— 
in the narrow court of the arbor, thoughts 
and visions came and went of Michelangelesque 
sublimity and of tenderness as exquisite as 
that of the great Florentine. 

A careful comparison of the Prometheus 
Unbound with the Paradiso cannot fail to show 
many striking points of resemblance between 
the two. Although so utterly unlike in many 
respects, the one so medizval, the other so 
modern, yet there is in both the same atmos- 
phere of light and universal love, the same 
constant use of music, sweet sounds, and dance. 
The very aspect of Dante's Paradise is summed 
up in such language, as ‘‘ an ocean of splendor 
and harmony,” Paradise of golden light,” 
and in such lines as— 

But now oh weave the mystic measure 
Of music and dance and shapes of light. 
In Dante’stheory, love is the great principle of 
life; it streams from God and fills the uni- 
verse; it moves— 
Tl sole e l’altre stelle... 
it has created the world, and— 
Né creator né creatura mai 


fu-senza amore, 


Sothe main theme of the Prometheus Unbound 
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is the final triumph of love; love is everywhere, 
and fills not only human and divine beings, 
but the very beasts of the field and all the in- 
animate world— 
Common as light is love, 
Like the en air 
It makes the reptiles equal to the God ;— 
and earth sings: 
It interpenetrates my granite mass 
Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth pass, 
Into the utmost leaves and delicatest flowers, 
Upon the winds among the clouds ’tis spread, etc, 
The one vital difference between Dante and 
Shelley in this theory of love is that the former 


_is profoundly religious; God the Almighty 


creator and sustainer of the universe is the 
source of this love— 

In la sua volontate é nostra pace: 

Ella é quel mare, al qual tutto si move, 
While to Shelley man is the measure of all 
things— 

; Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 

Whose nature is at its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea. 

The Paradise of Dante consists of the nine 
heavens embraced by the Empyrean, the 
heaven of light andlove. These nine heavens 
are inhabited by the spirits of the Blessed, 
who are swathed in light, and appear to 
Dante as splendor, flames, and globes of 
light. This conception, which pervades the 
whole length and breadth of the Paradiso, 
has been used again and again by Shelley. 
Thus among the many examples which might 
be given, take the following lines: 


Child of light, thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of morning 

Thro’ the clouds ere they divide them ; 

And this atmosphere divinest 

Shrouds thee whereso’er thou shinest, 


In the Paradiso this splendor which enwraps 
the souls of the saints, is constantly changing, 
and manifests the greater of less joy of the 
soul, as a smile reveals the joy of the human 


heart: 
Ed io senti dentro a quella lumiera, 
Che pria m’avea parlato, sorridendo, 
Incominciar, facendosi pii mera. 


So Shelley’s— 
e+ «ee the animation of delight 


Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light ; 


or— 
.. ‘tis He, arrayed 
In the soft light of his own smiles; 
or again— 


Though art folded, thou art lying 
In the light which is undying 
Of thine own joy and heaven’s smile divine, 


So, too, the beauty of Beatrice, which changes 
from heaven to heaven and becomes too 
splendid for Dante to gaze upon, is none 
other than that of Asia, when she changes and 
Panthea cries out: 

How thou art changed! I dare not look at thee; 

I feel but see thee not; I scarce endure 

The radiance of thy beauty. 
While the greatest influence of the Divine 
Comedy on Prometheus Unbound is exerted 
by the Paradiso, yet we find a number of pas- 
sages in Shelley’s poem which are undoubtedly 
more or less due to the /nferno and the Pur- 
gatorio. We have an actual reference to the 
famous inscription over the gate to Dante’s Jn- 
JSerno in the lines: 

No more inscribed as oe’r the gate of Hell, 
** All hope abandon ye who enter here,’’— 

while the number of resemblances is compar- 
atively large. Among these resemblances we 
may call attention to Prometheus’ unconquer- 
able defiance of Jupiter (like that of Capaneus 
in the fourteenth canto of the Juferno); the 
various torments which he invites upon his 
head, and which, in a measure, sum up those 
scattered over the circles of Hell— 

Rain then thy plagues upon me here, 

Ghastly disease, and frenzying fear ; 

And let alternate frost and fire 

Lightning, and cutting hail, and legioned forms 

Of furies, driving by upon the wounding storms, 
There is also evident reference in the follow- 
ing lines to the City of Dis, with its walls and 
towers, rising like a fortress on the banks of 
the river Styx: 

. . « « Back to your towers of iron, 

And gnash, beside the streams of fire and wail, 

Your foodless teeth, Geryon, arise! and Gorgon, 

Chimera, etc. 


The famous episode of Francesca da Rimini, 
which contains the exquisite passage describ- 
ing two doves sailing with outstretched wings 
to their nest, seems to have been in Shelley’s 
mind when he wrote the following lines: 
Behold’st thou not two shapes from the east and west 
Come, as two doves to one beloved nest, 
Twin nurslings of the all-sustaining air 
On swift still wings glide down the atmosphere? 
The lovely scene in the second canto of the 
Purgatorio, where the boat containing the 
souls of the saved comes sailing over the 
shoreless sea, wafted by the white wings of 
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the Angel-boatman, was a favorite one with 
Shelley, and its influence is seen in several 
beautiful passages ; as for instance the song of 
Asia: 
My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
So, too, the brilliant whiteness of Dante’s 
angel, the wm non sapea che bianco, seems to 
have been expanded and etherealized in the 
passage where the Chariot, like a “thinnest 
boat,” is described within which 
Sits a wing‘d infant, white 
Its countenance, like the whiteness of bright snow, 
Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost, 
Its limbs gleam white, through the wind-blowing folds 
Of its white robe. 

It is impossible to do full justice to this in- 
fluence of Dante on Shelley. It reveais itself 
on almost every page; it hovers like an atmos- 
phere over his entire later works ; it rises in his 
theories of love, in visions of abstract beauty; 
it reveals itself by sudden flashes in metaphor 
and figure, or even single words and expres- 
sions. What has been said in the preceding 
pages touches only the most prominent traces 
of this influence. The extent to which the 
spirit of Dante pervades the whole of Shelley’s 
poetry can only be fully appreciated by those 
who carefully compare the two poets. 

Most poets, as well as most readers of Dante, 
are better acquainted with the Jxferno than 
with the rest of the works of the Divine poet. 
Shelley, on the contrary, shows minute ac- 
quaintance not only with the whole of the 
Divine Comedy but also with the Vita Nuova, 
the Convito and the Canzoniere. 

Shelley’s imitation of Dante was not a con- 
scious one, but was the result of the complete 
saturation of his mind with the poetry of the 
great Florentine. He studied him constantly 
throughout his whole life, from the very first 
day when he opened the Divine Comedy and 
fell under the spell of that wonderful book. 
The thoughts, the images, the language, which 
we have noted, came forth from his mind as 
unconsciously, as spontaneously, as the visions 
of his own ethereal imagination, or the pictures 
of natural beauty with which he stored his 
mind. No English poet, has so completely 

~assimulated the works of Dante as he. 


Oscar KuUHNS., 
Wesleyan University. 
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THE QUESTION OF COWPER'S IN- 
DEBTEDNESS TO CHURCHILL. 


‘Writers of biography have frequently asso- 


ciated the names of Charles Churchill and 
William Cowper. For this biographical con- 
nection there is some ground. The two poets 
were born in the same year, were sons of 
clergymen, and were school-fellows at West- 
minster. Both attained to eminence 1n litera- 
ture, and each is, ina degree, a representative 
of the same reaction in poetry. Here, how- 


’ ever, the parallel ends, and biographical con- 


trasts present themselves. The conduct of 
Churchill’s life was a rapid, ungoverned de- 
scent; Cowper’s development was a gradual, 
regulated ascent. Churchill courted strife in 
the midst of metropolitan din and luxury. III 
health and timidity of character led Cowper 
to seek ruralretirement. Attheage of thirty, 
Churchill won instant fame by writing a severe 
satire; at forty-eight, Cowper appeared as 
an author by publishing the Olney Hymns. 
Churchill’s literary career was short, con- 
tinuous, and devoted exclusively to satire; 
Cowper’s was long, periodic, and varied in 
range and purpose. The sixteen satires, which 
constitute the works of Churchill, were com- 
posed in the brief space of four years. If not 
through the disclosure of genius, certainly by 
the display of high talent, though ignobly em- 
ployed, Charles Churchill rose swiftly to the 
highest place in public notice. This period of 
distinction began a month after his thirty-first 
birthday, and ended as abruptly with his 
death, three months before his thirty-fourth. 
Cowper’s work was done at intervals during 
a period of nearly forty years, and represents a 
comparatively wide range of poetic activity. 


William Cowper died at the age of geventy-e-v 


nine. Unlike Churchill, whose poems were 
quickly pushed aside, and now continue to oc- 
cupy the obscure shelf in the library, Cowper 
holds an honorable position in English litera- 
ture. Hence it appears that, although the 
contrasts are more numerous and striking than 
the parallels, there are yet some biographical 
reasons for associating the names of these two 
poets. 

The habit of associating these names in 
biography has influenced criticism. Since 
1832, when Southey’s A/emoir of Cowper ap- 
peared, critics have continued to assert a vital 
relation between Churchill’s poetry, which 
was written between 1761 and 1764, and Cow- 
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‘per’s six compositions known as the Moral 
Satires, written between 1780 and 1782. Briefly 
_ stated, the assertion is that the Moral Satires 
were modeled after the satires of Churchill. 

This dictum comes to us frequently and 
from writers whose statements we have learned 
to hold in high regard. The poet Southey 
writes, ‘‘ Cowper made him [Churchill] more 
than any other his model.’’: Again but doubt- 
fully he says, ‘‘If there was any savour of other 
poets in his pieces, it was of Lloyd in some of the 
smaller ones, and of Churchill in his satires.’’2 
William Benham’s more direct statement is as 
follows: ‘‘ The author whose style he [Cowper] 
imitated most was Churchill.’’3 In a guarded 
manner Goldwin Smith hints at the same idea. 
‘Ifa trace [of early influence] remained,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘it was in his [Cowper’s] admira- 
tion of Churchill’s verses.’’s Professor Saints- 
bury’s recent work contains the following 
sentence: 

‘* His [Cowper’s] efforts in it [satire] however, 
no doubt assisted, and were assisted by, that 
alteration of the fashionable Popian couplet 
which, after the example partly of Churchill 
and with a considerable return to Dryden, he 
attempted, made popular, and handed on to 
the next generation to dis-Pope yet further.’’s 

These citations from writers of high repute, 
sufficiently indicate the critical dictum which 
has passed current. and, so far as the writer is 
aware, unchallenged, since first uttered more 
than half a century ago. 

An examination of many criticisms revealed 
the fact that in no instance was this rather 
definite and often re-iterated assertion of Cow- 
per’s indebtedness supported by even the 
slenderest evidence. Hence arose the suspi- 
cion that the notion rested upon uncertain 
data, or, like much of the earlier criticism, 
upon no data at all. For the purpose either 
of establishing the assertion, or of justifying 
the suspicion, the following comparative study 
of the poetry was undertaken. 

For the sake of clearness, the discussion is 
here presented in the following order: a. the 
general evidence of indebtedness, b. subjects 
chosen for satire, c. versification, d. turn of 
phrase. 

In the light of general evidence the claim of 


1 Cowper’s Works. Vol.i, p. 61, ‘‘ Memoir.” 

a Jb. p. 332. 

3 Cowper's Works, Globe ed., “‘ Memoir,”’ p, 46. 

4 Eng. Men of Letters, Cowper, p. 13. 

3 A History of Nineteenth Century Literature, p. 4. 
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indebtedness is not unreasonable. The as- 
sociation at school might readily have been the 
basis of continued friendly interest. Southey 
points out that Churchill and Cowper were 
trained in the same school of political opinions, 
that the same love of liberty is conspicuous in 
the works of both, and that, notwithstanding 
the moral contrast between the two men, 
Churchill still possessed many manly qualities 
which could not fail to appeal to Cowper. It 
may also be added that the writings of the 
former are not without utterances touching 
society and moral conduct, to which the latter 
would yield ready assent. 

Perhaps more important than ail, as tending 
to confirm one in the opinion adopted by 
critics, are Cowper’s own expressions of ad- . 
miration for Churchill’s poetic talent : 

“* Contemporaries all surpassed see one, 

Short his career, indeed, but ably run.’"6 
In one of his letters he writes, ‘It is a great 
thing to be indeed a poet, and does not hap- 
pen to more than one man ina century; but 
Churchill, the great Churchill, deserved that 
name.’’7 
Other quotations might be added, but these 
plainly express his opinion of his fellow poet. 
There need be no comment upon data of this 
sort. They are to be treated as historical facts 
which may suggest the possibility of relation- 
ship. 

In the choice of subjects at which to wing 
their satirical schafts, the two poets manifest 
the widest possible difference. Churchill se- 
lects from a broad range of subjects, including 
general society, literature, politics, nations, 
classes of people, and individuals; but in 
spite of the range, personal satire chiefly en-- 
gages his attention. Thereare in his poems 
about two hundred and three subjects specifi- 
cally singled out for satire. Of these, not less 
than one hundred and forty-four are the 
names of persons. Hencearose the unrivalled 
popularity of his compositions in the London 
and the England of his time. When, indeed, 
he stepped much aside from this particular 
kind of satire, his success was less complete. 

On the other hand, Cowper was engaged in 
dealing with morals and the moral conduct of 
classes of men in their various callings. The 

6 Table Talk, \. 679, et seq. 


7 Uowper’s Works. Vol. 1, p. 61, Life by Southey, Let- 
ter to Mr, Unwin. 
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priest, the lawyer, the physician, the soldier, 
the tradesman, each as representative, is 
treated in more or less severe satire.’ Pleasure- 
seeking, except that which is found in the pur- 
suit of religion and the discharge of moral 
-duty,is often and severely condemned. Special 
forms of amusement, as dancing, dice, card- 
playing, and the use of the violin, are specifi- 
cally rebuked. Habits are likewise con- 
demned. Among these are smoking, wine- 
drinking, gluttony, profane swearing, novel- 
reading,story-telling,and indulgence in luxury. 
Obsequious conduct towards superiors is con- 
-demned in the laureate who 


pays 
His quit-rent ode, his pepper corn of praise.” 


The giving of alms to ease conscience, habitual 
sabbath-breaking, pride of the hermit; the 
prude, the spendthrift, the fashionable woman ; 
the ambitious, the avaricious; the religious 
weakling, the .sporting man; all these are 
‘subjected to telling satirical treatment. Satiri- 
cal lines are devoted to the moralist, the deist, 
the speculative philosopher, the fatalist; to 
freethinkers and atheists, and to unbelievers. 
The Catholics and the Romish priesthood are 
-satirically referred to, but Cowper cancelled 
his severest passage against them, formerly 
belonging after line 389, in Axpostulation, 
(probably out of courtesy to his Catholic 
friends). Little attention is given to literature 
and the writers. The ages of Anacreon and 
Horace, who played a ‘‘bedlam part,”’ are 
criticised for extravagant concession to im- 
agination and consequent revelry; the age of 
Cromwell is blamed for too great austerity and 
want of taste; the reaction under Charles II 
is the ground for stinging satire against the 
court which 
“ Swarmed with a scribbling herd as deep inlaid 
With brutal lust as ever Circe made,” 

who continued in succession until, by Addison, 
Pope, Arbuthnot, Swift—“ that constellation ” 
—they were 

‘ ‘* Whipped out of sight, with satire just and keen, 

The puppy pack that had defiled the scene.” 
novelists, ‘‘ snivelling and drivelling folly 
without end,’”’ and blundering writers in gen- 
eral, are treated with telling severity. The. 
‘author's views of poetry are stated briefly, 
with a fling at Pope for his ‘‘mere mechanic: 
art.’”’ Bible crities are rebuked ; antiquarians 
8 Hope,\. 198, et seq. 


are humorously dealt with, philologists, -per- 
haps as representative of those over ambiiious 
for knowledge, are said to . 
chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start.it at home, and hunt it in the dark, _ 
To Gaul, to Greece, and inte Noah’s ark,”’ 


The press is not overlooked by Cowper, but 
receives due amount of censure. Under a 
general list of topics a variety of political and 
social themes might be pointed out. Clubs 
where politics are discussed by the ignorant 
and vulgar; the rich for pride; the poor for 
pleasure-seeking; society for calumniating 
Whitefield and his work; sordid city life; the 
cry of the times for novelty; human slavery ; 
social venality in England; irreligion; the 
foreign policy of Spain and of England; Par- 
liament, for political immorality, the ‘‘ Test 
Act,’’ and other similar subjects. 

Individual people receive the least of his at- 
tention. 
‘‘Petronius,’’ ‘‘Occiduus’’—probably Charles 
Wesley—Voltaire, ‘St. Patrick’s dean,” re- 
ferring probably to Swift, are about the only 
cases where direct reference-is made to indi- 
viduals, and these stand, for the most part, as 
representative of forms of evil. His well- 
known withdrawal of the lineso in Ea-postuda- 
tion above referred to, indicates an unwilling- 
ness to wound the feelings of individuals. 
Departure on the part of all men froma high 
‘morality and from a-chaste devotion to religion, 


-were the great evils for which he sought a 


remedy through poetical satire. Cowper's 
kindly spirit of Christian benevolence forbade 
in his poetry that which predominates in 


Churchill’s, namely,aspirit of mockery towards _, 


his fellow men. Hence appears the wide dif- 
ference in the choice of subjects treated by 
the two satirists. It is needless to extend the 
comparison upon this point. 
Churchill’s satire is concerned with indi- 
viduals, while Cowper, it may truthfully be 
said, never aims a thrust at a fellow man. 

The verse forms of Churchill and Cowper 
alike show a marked departure from the pause- 
bound line of Pope. In this they were. not 
singular, but are to be regarded as representa- 
tives of a larger reaction. Clearly to exhibit 
this reaction in Churchill and Cowper as well 
as to reach just conclusions concerning their 


9 See p. 518, Globe ed. of Cowper's Poetical Works, 
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relations to the earlier writers, and more 
especially to each other, the following tables 
are here submitted. For the data concerning 
the works of Dryden and Pope, I am indebted 
to Mr. W. E. Mead’s dissertation.1o The 
poems of Churchill and Cowper, indicated in 
the tables, have been especially examined for 
this comparison. 


Table showing percentages of unstopt lines.’ 


Dryden: No. of lines 4% unstopt. 
Religio Laici 456 20. 
Absal. & Aehit. 1031 18.63. 
Hind & Panther 1 572 18.3. 
I 722 13.57. 
III 1298 14.5. 
Pope: 
Pastorals 386 2.83. 
Windsor Forest 434 6. 
Rape of the Lock 794 5-41. 
Dunciad I 330 5-45- 
II 428 
III 340 82. 
IV 656 6.09. 
Churchill 
Rosciad 1087 7.54. 
Epistle to Hogarth 654 11.31. 
The Conference 390 13.33. 
The Candidate 807 11.03. 
Cowper: 
Progress of Error 624 15.38. 
Table Talk 771 15.05. 
Hope 771 17.02. 
Retirement 808 10.76. 


From these data we find, by computing the 
average percentage for each author, that in 
Dryden’s poetry 17% of the lines are unstopt ; 
in Pope’s 6.29% ; in Churchill’s 10.8%; and in 
Cowper’s 14.55%. It is evident, therefore, 
that, in freedom to omit the end pause, Cow- 
per approaches nearer to the standard set up 
by Dryden than by Churchill. Indeed his de- 
parture from Churchill’s verse is, in this one 
respect, about equal to Churchill’s departure 
from the rigid form of Pope’s verse. 

Random passages of considerable length, 
examined with regard to sustained construc- 
tion, show an appreciable difference in sen- 
tence length. The average number of werds 
in a sentence is as follows : 


Churchill : 
Rosciad 43.2; Hogarth 51.7. 
Conference 48.6; Candidate 44. 


10 The Versification of Pope, Leipzig, 1889. 
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Cowper : 
Prog. of Error 18.65; Table Talk 38.33. 
Hope 42.67; Retirement 55.9. 


The average sentence length in Churchill, as 
shown by the above data, is a small fraction 
less than forty-seven words, while in Cowper 
an equal amount less than thirty-nine words. 
From another point of view these data are in- 
structive. The above order of the poems is 
chronological. In Churchill there is no per- 
ceptible change from the Rosciad to The Can- 
didate. In Cowper the sentence becomes more 
sustained as his work advances, and, it should 
seem, indicates a naturally torming style. To 
say that this progress bears the marks of an in- 
dependent native power, will call forth the 
sanction ofall, it is believed, who have made a 
study of the Moral Satires. It is the natural 
accompaniment of a free unfolding of poetic 
talent of which Cowper was, doubtless, quite 
unconscious. Certainly thereis no evidence of 
effort to approach a model. Equal liberty is 
assumed by the two poets in ending the sen- 
tence within the line. Comparing poet with 
poet, one finds differences by actual count, but 
not more in number than Pope exhibits in the 
Dunciad, book compared with book. 


The following table contains the results of a 
study to determine the position of the simple 
cesura. The data from Dryden and Pope are 
taken from Mr. Mead’s dissertation already 
referred to; those concerning the compositions 
of Churchill and Cowper are here presented in 
a slightly different manner. Instead of con- 
sidering the few double pause lines as a dis- 
tinct subject in the comparison, such lines 
have been reduced to single pause forms by 
treating the more marked pause as a simple 
cesura. This method affects the table of 
percentages chiefly by increasing percentages 
at the extremes of the lines. Particularly is 
this true after the first, second, and ninth syl- 
lables. The relation between Churchill and 
Cowper is not at all affected by this change, 
and the variation amounts to so small a per- 
centage as not to influence the conclusion with 
respect to Dryden and Pope. In the tables 
the figures 1, 2, 3, etc.,—at the head of the 
columns indicate the syllable after which the 


pause occurs. 
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SIMPLE PAUSES OR CHSURAS. 

Dryden— fee | t | 2 | 3 | 4 | s | 6 | 7 | 8 

Absal. & Achit.| 1031 5.237 | 4.752 | 37-24 | 22.69 | 17.26 | 6.8 1.84 

Religio Laici. 456 3.28 | 3.07 | 34.307| 26. | 19.17 | 8.3 2.8 

Pope— 

Pas. i-iv. 386 2.3 §0.8 | 33. 4.1 7 

Windsor F. 434 -73 | 48. 31.1 | 7.627 | .95 95 

R. L. i, ti, tii. 468 _9 |2 45.24 | 31.19 | 8.9 4 

Dunciad i-iv. 3, | 4.16 | 3 36.68 | 28.98 | 11.63 | 5.704 | 2 

Churchill. | «js | «| | | i 

Rosciad. 300 | 1.66¢ | 3.66" | 4 33-33% | 25.33" | 21.66* | 8.33" | 1.33° | .066* 

Hogarth. 300 | I. 6 4 37.33% | 22.66* | 18.33° | 8.66" | 1.66° | .033° _ 

The Conference. | 300 | 2.66% | 4.66* | 1.33% | 32.66* | 23.33"| 25. 9 1.33" 

The Candidate, | _ 300 _| 1.33% |_3-660 | 2.33* | 34. _| 25. _| 20. 11.66" 1.66" | .033* 

Cowper— 

Prog. of Error. | 300 | 1.35% | 6.66% | 6.66* | 33. | 23.33"| 13. _| 11.33"! 4. _|_ .066* 

Table Talk. 300 | 1 6. 7-33* | 31- 19. _| 18.33" | 12.33" | 4.33" | .066* 

Hope. _|__300_| 1.33* | 5.33% | 7- 32-66 | 22.66" | 15.33" | 8. 4. 

Retirement. 300 | 1.33* | 5-608 | 5.66« | 33: | 26.33¢ 17.33" | 6.33" | 4.33* 


We may make the following observations re- 
garding the position of the cesura in the two 
writers under consideration: first, that the 
highest percentage falls, as in Dryden and 
Pope, after the fourth syllable, and that in 
either direction from this the percentages de- 
crease; secondly, that the departure from 
Pope’s style is evident from the decreased 
percentages after the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
syllables, and the increased, generally, after 
the second, third, and eighth; finally, it is to be 
noticed that the line of both Churchill and 
Cowper is a near approximation to Dryden’s 
manner. Is it not more probable that we 
shall be uttering a true word of criticism, if 
we say, basing the opinion alone upon this last 
table, that both Churchill and Cowper repre- 
senta revolt against the authority of Pope’s 


poetic code governing the heroic couplet, and 
exhibit a return to the freer line of Absalom 
and Achitophel and the Religio Laici ? 

Turn of phrase is the somewhat indefinite 
title of the last point in this comparison. In 
general it has to do with the manner of saying 
things, the adjusting of sentence elements. 
This would not be worthy of consideration, 
except for the fact that critics have occasionally 
hinted at similarity in this regard. The sup- 
posed similarity is certainly fanciful. Labor- 
ious comparison furnished no proof of relation- 
ship between the Moral Satires and the satires 
of Churchill. Every instance where similarity 
is at all discernable can be paralleled by com- 
paring Cowper with other poets of the time, 
or, in most cases, even with Dryden. 

A summary of the foregoing discussion will 
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prepare the way for the conclusion. Briefly it 
may be said, that general evidence, biographi- 
cal and historical facts connected with the 
lives and work of the two poets, furnishes, at 
best, only a hint of possible literary relation- 
ship. The subject matter which engaged the 
thoughts of these writers differed widely. In 
versification the Moral Satires, by comparison 
with regard to the position of the simple 
czesura and the omission of the end pause, 
show a more marked departure from Pope’s 
style than is evident in Churchill’s satires. 
The sentence in Cowper bears no mark of 
Churchill’s manner, but was of gradual de- 
velopment from the Progress of Error to Re- 
tirement. Astoturn of phrase nothing tangible 
was found favoring the idea of special resem- 
blance. 

The conclusion is not fartoseek. Theoften 
reiterated statement, that the Moral Satires of 
Cowper were modeled after the satires of 
Charles Churchill, is traditional and untrue. 

We may close by expressing our confidence 

in Cowper’s own statement concerning his 
literary independence. His utterance is es- 
pecially pertinent to our present consideration, 
since it was written in private correspondence 
and at the time when the Moral Satires were 
in press. In a letter to Rev. William Unwin, 
dated Nov. 24, 1781, Cowper says: 
reckon it among my advantages, 
as a composer of verse, that I have not read 
an English poet these thirteen years, and but 
one these twenty years. Imitation even of 
the best models, is my aversion; it is servile 
and mechanical, a trick that has enabled 
many to usurp the name of authors, who could 
not have written at all, if they had not written 
ot: the pattern of somebody indeed origi- 
nal,’’! 


EuGENE D. 
Adelbert College. 


NOTES ON THE ROMANS D’AVEN- 
TURE. 


THE first instalment of Gréber’s article on 

French literature, issued with the continuation 

of the second volume of the Grundriss,« de- 

votes considerable attention to those interest- 

ing poems of love and adventure which give, 

perhaps, the best presentation of aristocratic 
11 Cowper's Works, vol. i, p. 374-5- 


1 Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, herausgegeben 
von Gustav Trib ung, 3. 
Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1898. 8vo, pp. 433-688. /ran- 
zdsische von Gustav Grober. 
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manners and ideals in medizval France. From 
their spirit and tone, and especially from the 
purpose which prompted them they might very 
well be brought under one head, as ‘‘Romans 
d’aventure.’’ Gréber discusses them under two 
headings (‘‘Romans d’aventure”’ and Aus- 
fliisse der gelehrten Epik’’), which is a great 
advance over the minute divisions made by 
G. Paris in his Littérature frangaise au moyen 
age. It so happens that the poems thus treated 
are all accessible to American students, save - 
Florimont, and having read them recently in 
preparation for a course of lectures at Balti- 
more, I had intended to call the attention of 
the readers of the NoTEs to them in a some- 
what extended article. Grdéber’s publication 
having anticipated such a plan, it is now in 
order to offer only those data that are supple- 
mentary to his remarks or which lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

The paragraph on Gautier of Arras’ Erac/es 
assumes that the Baldwin of Hainault for 
whom the poem was finished was Baldwin IV 
(+ 1171, not 1176). It had seemed to me that 
it might be rather Baldwin V on account of the 


_ lines 6584-6586 of Léseth’s edition : 


Quens Bauduins, a vous I’otroi: 

Ainz que passent dui an ou troi, 

Metrai ailleurs, espoir, m’entente. 
Contrary to Férster’s opinion, expressed in 
the introduction to ///e e¢ Galeron,3 that this 
was an intimation of a change of patron— 
which Gautier’s career would abundantly jus- 
tify—I had interpreted the couplet in a sense 
more favorable to Baldwin: that Gautier was 
now advanced in years and was looking 
towards another world. If this is so, the last 
section of Zracle would necessarily be later 
than J/le e¢ Galeron. The lines cited by 
Forster in support of such a period for the 
completion of Zrac/e, 

En dis et set anz et demi 

Ne trueuve om pas un bon ami :4 
are not, however, convincing to me. The 
views of G. Pariss and of Tobler6 in regard to 


the numerals used by the medizval poets, 


here as elsewhere, appear moretenable. And 
in explanation of this exact ‘‘seventeen and 
a half years,”’ which is undoubtedly peculiar, 
it may be said that the hero was of that 


a Griber, 7. c., pp. 525-526. 3 Roman, Bib/., vol. vii. 
4 Eracle, 6568-6569. 
5 Romania, vol. xxv, p. 277, note 3. 


6 Herrig’s Archiv, vol. xci, pp. 104-105. 
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age when he returned with Lais from the 
war :—he was nearly ten years old when he 
was sold to the emperor,7 the latter had been 
married more than seven years before im- 
prisoning Athanais and going tothe war,® and 
she had been shut up six months before her 
adventure with Parides.9 
Eracle was written for three patrons, and it 

is interesting to note that it is divided into 
three parts. The first and third parts form a 
continuous narrative, while the second part 
contains an extraneous episode. It is this 
episode which takes the poem out of the ranks 
of didactic literature, for only here is there 
any love affair. Near the beginning of the 
bookre Gautier gives a summary of his story, 
in which there is no allusion whatever to this 
episode, while the conclusion is stated as it 
was afterwards written out. Gautier is also 
conscious of this omission when he comes to in- 
troduce the episode :™ 

Si li conquist si grant honeur 

Com de le croiz nostre signeur. 

Ne vueil pas ci entrelacier 

L’ahan qu’il ot al pourchacier, 

Qu’ensi ne vait pas li matiere; 

Ainz dirai l’uevre toute entiere 

De nostre empereur Lais 

Et de se feme Athanats, 

Et del honeur vous dirai puis 

Qu’Eracles ot, et, se je puis, 

Aprés dirai de cele croiz, etc. 
Now, in the prologue to his poem Gautier has 
a dedication to count Theobald of Blois,12 with 
allusions to the death of the count’s father and 
Theobald’s heirship of his ‘name and grace.’’13 
But afterwards at the end, in the epilogue, 
he says he wrote at the order of Theobald, 
and also at the order of the countess Mary, 
daughter of Louis,4 and then finished the poem 
at Baldwin’s request. So there seems no risk 
in assuming that the first part of Zrac/e (to 
line 2916 or thereabouts) was written for Theo- 
bald V of Blois, and the love episode, which 
was not included in the summary, for the other 
patron, who is named only at the end, Mary o¢ 
Champagne. The episode, too, is wholly in 
the style of Mary’s court literature,'s discussing 
as it does the essence of ‘‘fine amour,’’ and 
containing erotic soliloquies and debates. Fi- 
nally, Baldwin, noticing that the original plot 


7 Eracte, 287. 8 Ibid., 2979. 9 lbid., 3914. 
10 95-122. 11 Ibid. 2914-2924. 12 /bid., 53. 
13 lbid., 62 14 lbid., 6553. 


15 See Chrétien de Troyes and others. 


had not been completed, ordered it finished, | 
The junction of this conclusion with the love 
episode is made in lines 5117-5121: 

Il n’afiert pas a me matere 

Que je plus die de Lats, 

De Paridés, d’Athanals ; 

Iceus vous lairai or en pais ; 

Si vous dirai d’Eracle huimais, 
The change of patron from Theobald of Blois 
to Mary was rendered all the more easy by the 
marriage of the latter to Henry of Champagne, 
Theobald’s older brother, in 1164, and by the 
counter-alliance of Mary’s sister Alice with 
Theobald himself about the same time. It is 
fair to assume that the poem was begun soon 
after Theobald’s accession to his estates (1152), 
since the mention of Theobald IV points to 
the recent demise of the latter. The episode 
of Lats and Athanais would then have been 
added after Mary’s marriage in 1164, and the 
conclusion appended some years later. It is, 
then, more than probable that the first and 
second parts of Zracle were written before 
Llle et Galeron, whether the last part was or 
not. 

If we allow that the episode of Lais and 
Athanais was inserted into Zracle to please 
Mary of Champagne, we may gain from it 
some notion of her influence on the tone of 
contemporaneous love literature. For the love 
inculcated by it is wholly shameless. Atha- 
nais eludes the vigilance of her warders and 
meets her lover Parides, with all the disregard 
for marital virtue and good name among 
women which characterized the heroines of 
the East or Iseult herself. She has neither in- 
nate morality nor concern for appearances. 
And yet the latter notion was rife in the fiction 
of the time, though it was evidently not fos- 
tered at Mary’s court. Chrétien’s Cliges,16 
which precedes the poems written by him at 
Mary’s command, is an instance of a woman’s 
regard for her reputation. Though in love 
with Cliges, and married to another against 
her will, Fenice will not consent to grant her 
favors to her lover. Further than that, in 
order to escape the evil fame of Iseult, who 
gave her heart to one man and shared her 
body with two,'7 she calls on Thessala’s magic 
to aid her in deceiving her husband. And 
when the magic is successful and her virginity 
is preserved, she still resists the pleadings of 


16 Gruber, /. c., pp. 499-500. 17 Cliges, 3145-3164. 
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« her lover to fly with him to Brittany, as Helen 
- did with Paris to Troy, by citing the blame 


which the ‘world meted out to Tristan and 
Iseult.18 The conclusion that shé reached was 
that in order to preserve her reputation, as she 
had preserved her virtue, she must die in the 
eyes of the world and be buried. Then only 
could the desires of her lover be secretly 
gratified. 

It is quite clear that this idea of chastity, 


. though only nominal perhaps, was not culti- 
_ vated by the countess of Champagne, at least 


4 


in her relations with her poets. Eracle is a 
proof of this, and Chrétien’s Charrete, for 
which Mary furnished the poet both ‘‘ matiére 
et sans,’’:99 and where the relations of Lancelot 
with the Queen are narrated with the same 
lack of moral sense that is apparent in the story 
of Lais and Athanais. From this fact we may 
draw the further inference that Mary was not 
Chrétien’s patroness at the time of the compo- 
sition of Cliges. 

Cliges, however, does not stand alone among 
the Old-French poems of this class in the in- 
culcation of outward morality, or even of 
genuine morality. The plot of Athis et Pro- 
philias,2° where the heroine is deceived by her 
own husband to the profit of her lover, con- 
tinues the idea advanced by Fenicein C/iges of 
possession by one man only. In Partonopeus 
de Blois22 Melior is advised to marry Partono- 
peus, since if she takes any other knight for a 


husband she will have been possessed by two 


men.23 Absolute continence on the part of 
both sexes forms a portion of the moral in 
Ipomedon,24 while the arguments of Fenice 
are repeated and carried out to a logical end 


-by the heroine of Amadas et Idoine.*s This 


heroine is also a married woman who has 
summoned magical powers to her assistance 
in deterring her husband from enjoying his 


marital rights, and who successfully withstands 


her lover’s urging (the situation here is some- 


- thing like the one in C/iges) until she can be 


divorced and legally united to him.26 In this 
practical way the problem posed by Ciiges is 
finally solved. 

It would seem, then, as though the French 


18 Jbid., 5294-5316. 19 Charrete, 26. 

20 Griber, /.c., pp. 588-589. 

ar Athis et Prophilias, 1286-1287, 1476-1479. 

22 Griber, /. c., pp. 586-588 23 Partonopeus, 5016. 
24 Grodber, /. c., pp. 585-586; cf. [pomedon, 10500-10514. 
2s. Griber, 2. ¢., pp. 531-532- : 

26 Amadas et Idoine, 1989 3723-3726, 6770-6773. 


literature of the twelfth century contained a 
trilogy on the subject of love for a married 
woman: in Zvristan a love unconstrained by 
personal morality or public opinion, in Cliges 
responding to the appeals of both (but the 
latter much more than the former), and settled 
according to the best private and public inter- 
ests of all concerned in Amadas et Idoine. 


_ The burden of the three poems is the essence 


of true love, what it is and how expressed, as 
it is indeed the absorbing theme of all the 
earlier romans d’aventure. In view of such 
circumstantial evidence, it would appear tliat 
Mary of Champagne was not in touch with the 
best thought of her time on this question. 


From the close connection of ideas between 
Cliges and Amadas et Idoine, such as the in- 
terest revedled by both poems in the story of 
Tristan and Iseult, and the resemblance of 
certain agencies in bringing about the desired 
result, magic for instance and the supposed 
death of the heroine, one might assume that 
they were quite approximate in time. But an 
examination of Amadas does not confirm this 
notion. Cliges must have been written before 
1172,27 while the part played by the Count of 
Nevers in Amadas is so uncomplimentary as 
to preclude the probability of its having been 
composed before 1181, the date of the death 
of the last Count of Neversand Auxerre. The 
choice of characters may indeed have been 
determined by the reminiscence of the mar- 
riage of Guy of Nevers with Mahaut of Bur- 
gundy in 1163. Both the children born of this 
union died early, the son in 1181 and the 
daughter in 1192. Besides, the descriptions of 
manners in Amadas and the details of both 
noble and bourgeois life point to a later date. 
So does the comparison of Amadas to Gawain, 
and the attribute of ‘‘mesure’’ as one of his 
characteristics.28 Still these qualifications and 
the main idea of the poem, which is. perfect 
love, and a perfect lover who conquers all 
other lovers in loyalty,29 would hardly allow a 


later period for it than the closing years of the 


twelfth century.3° 
Gréber’s date for Athis et Prophilias, ‘about 
1200,’’ might also be subject to modification in 
favor of an earlier one. The assumption that 
the Alexander who wrote it was Alexander of 


See Forster's Introduction, Pp. iii, note. j 
28 Amadus et Idoime, 3786... Lbid., 6380-6383. 
30 Cf. G. Paris, Romania, vol. ane, Sp. 
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Bernai would place it near the end of the cen- 
tury. Yet the view taken in it of woman, her 
constant submission to man, and her nullity in 
the choice of her own movements, while due 
without doubt to the spirit of the Eastern 
original, are so antagonistic to the ideals of 
gallantry and chivalry and the theoretical guid- 
ance of the sterner sex by the gentler, which 
were current in France from the middle of the 
twelfth century at least, that the time of its 
composition may be comparatively early. The 
debates and soliloquies sustained by the two 
friends were also much less in vogue after the 
eighties of the twelfth century than before. 
From such internal evidence the poem might 
be assigned to the years 1170-1180. 


The time limits set by Gréber for Partono- 
peus (before 1188) could be supported by more 
evidence than he finds in Florimont. A de- 
vice of the Zxeas by which Lavinia reveals 
to her mother her love for Aneas is imitated 
in Partonopeus.s Had the Lueas lost its 
novelty such open copying would scarcely have 
been attempted. Jpomedon contains a less 
direct imitation of the same passage, and 
Ipomedon can hardly have been composed 
after 1188.32, The very vigorous denunciation 
of a policy which puts commoners in office 
over nobles33 seems too bold for the time of a 
monarch like Philip Augustus, and may refer 
to the closing years of the feeble Louis VII 
(¢ 1180), while the characterization of the Gas- 
cons and Poitevins as politically restless and 
“tiring soon of one lord ’'34¢ would be in order 
any time after their revolt against Henry II in 
1168. ‘The attribute of ‘mesure’ as a desira- 
ble quality would also point to the same period 
of the later seventies and the eighties. . 

The general theme of the romans d’aventure 
previous to the thirteenth century, or more 
specifically previous to Guillaume de Dole 
(Roman de la Rose3s) is true love, its loyalty,en- 
durance, trials, and rewards. As time passes, 
this idea, which at first shared its interest only 
with commonplace adventures of travel and 
combat, is crowded to some extent into the 
background by the poet’s desire to present the 
manners and life of his own time. The narra- 

3: Partonopeus, 7247 32 Cf. Lpomedon, 1496-1517. 

33, Partonopeus, 2661 sgq. 34 Lbid., 

35 Le Roman de la Rose, ou de Guillaume de Dole, publié 
d’aprés le manuscrit du Vatican par G. Servois. Paris: 


Firmin Didot et Cie., 1893. 8vo,cxxi and 205 pp. (Soc, des 
Anc, Textes Fran.ais.) 


tives become objective, self-conscious. Jpome- 
don is one of the first to devote much attention 


others, until with Gut//aume de Dole one might 
say that the description of court life was the 
principal idea and the love story the subordi- 
nate. How sharply a division in time might be 
established, with C/iges as illustrative of the 
first style,36 Jbomedon as showing the transi- 
tion, and Guillaume de Dole as indicating the 
complete change of interest, could not be de- 
termined without the assistance of much more 
material than is now known. Still it is safe 
to assume that there was such a progres- 
sion from the purely romantic to the realistic, 
or partially realistic, and by noting this -pro- 
gression it may be possible to determine ap- 
proximate time limits for debatable poems. 
Acting on this theory, I would hazard some 
conjectures regarding Guillaume de Palerne, 
Escoufleand Galeran, which Gréber ranges 
from 1188 to the second or third decade of the 
thirteenth century. 

First as to Guillaume de Palerne.37 Its sub- 
ject is on the trials and triumphs of true love, 
with very little attention paid to manners or 
court life. According to our theory the ab- 
sence of this element would place the poem 
before Jpomedon indate. Yet there seems but 
little doubt that it was written after 1188,38 and 
the prayer for Iolande’s soul39 would hint at 
middle age at least for the patroness. On the 

other hand, Alexander is celebrated here for 
his ‘‘sens et poesté,’’4e and not for his ‘‘largesse”’ 
as in the last years of the century. The hero 
also possesses ‘‘mesure,’’4t a quality which 
appears to be no longer in fashion in Gui//aume 
de Dole. A date near 1188 would, therefore, 
be preferable for the poem. 

Escoufles? contains much more definite indi- 
cations in the way of chronology than Gwi/- 
laume de Palerne. \t was submitted for criti- 
cism to the ‘‘ gentil conte en Hainaut,’’43 but 

_ without calling the count by name. Gréber, 
led by his impression of the rhymes and lan- 
guage of the poem (and influenced perhaps by 
the opinion of other authorities), has denied 
this office of critic to the last Baldwins of 
Hainault, and has assumed that it was to be 


36 Cliges, 2354-2360. 37 Griber, J. ¢., pp. 
38 Cf. Roman, Studien, vol. iii, p. 131. —— 


39 G. de Palerne, 9660-9661. 40 [bid., 2085. 
| Ibid., 619, 2730. 42 Griber, /. c., pp. 530-531. 
| 43 Escoufle, gobo- 
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exercised by the husbands of the countess 
Margaret. But in rejuvenating the age of the 
poem, by a decade or more, he has overlooked 
the probability that Zscoufle was known tothe 
author of Guillaume de Dole. A passage in 
Escoufle tells how, while walking one day 
with his:friend Richard, the emperor of Rome 
proposes the marriage of his daughter, Alice, 
to Richard’s son, William. Richard objects to 
the union as altogether above his son’s rank 
and suggests the king of France as the proper 
husband for the princess. But when the em- 
peror replies that he will assemble his barons 
and ask of them a ‘‘don”’ without revealing 
to them:what it is, and assures Richard they 
will grant it, the latter’s consent is at once 
forthcoming. Sothe barons are summoned, 
the emperor administers a dose of flattery to 
them, and asks the ‘‘don”’ “par amors.’’ They 
grant it, and he then tells them it is the mar- 
riage of: William and Alice. Their anger is of 
no avail now for they have given their word, 
and so they swear on the saints that William 
shall sueceed to the empire.44 

In Gutllaume de Dole,ssthe emperor Conrad 
and his friend William are riding together 
towards Cologne and talking confidentially. 
Conrad leads the conversation to the subject 
of William’s sister and finally states his desire 
to marry her. William says that it cannot be, 
because the notables of the empire will oppose 
it; and he suggests that Conrad demand the 
_hand of the daughter of the king of France. 
But Conrad says he will summon all the barons 
of Germany to a diet at Mainz and ask of them 
a ‘don’! ‘‘par amors et par guerredon,”’ which 
he is sure they will grant. He will then make 
- them confirm the ‘‘don”’ by an oath so they 
may not retreat, and finally will tell them what 
it is. William consents to the stratagem.46 
' But the plan is not carried out owing to the 
opposition and deceit of the seneschal. 

There is hardly any doubt that Zscoufle sug- 
gested this episode to the author of Gui/laume 
de Dole. For in Escoufle the device is a part 
of the plot of the story and is made complete. 
In Guillaume de Dole, however, it is not put 
into effect and has no influence on the action 
of the poem. It only goes so far as to win 
William's approval to the marriage, which 
would have been given in any case. If any 


44 [bid., 2436-2343. 


45 c., pp. 533-534. G. de Dele, 2969-3092. 


stronger evidence of the connection of the two 
poems is needed it may be furnished by the 
solution. of the story in Guillaume de Dole. 
In Escoufle it was the hawk which separated 
the lovers for a time and thus incurred the 
hero’s enmity. In Guillaume de Dole that 
temporary obstacle is the seneschal. And the 
comparison suggests itself to the mind of the 


author: 
Il n’en puet més aler sanz perte, 


Car il le tient pire qu’escoufles .47 

The “il” of the first line is evidently the 
seneschal, the ‘‘il’’ of the second, Conrad. 

The priority of Escoufle to Guillaume de 
Dole would then be established. The latter is 
dated by Servois48 between October, 1199, and 
May, 1201. The proofs given for this date do 
not seem conclusive,still the poem could hardly 
have been written after the defection of Renaud 
de Dammartin in May, 1212,49 since this knight 
is especially eulogized by the author. Now, if 
Escoufle is earlier than Guillaume de Dole, the 
“conte en Hainaut’’ must be either Baldwin V 
or Baldwin VI. The former became Count of 
Flanders as well in 1191, a date perhaps too 
early for our poem. Baldwin VI, however, did 
not come into his estates till 1195, and already 
in the late summer of 1202 was on his way to 
the Holy Land. He had crossed himself in 1200. 
Therefore the latest date for Escoufle would 
be the summer of 1202. Internal evidence 
would also point to the same period. Com- 
moners in power are denounced as vigorously 
asin Partonopeus. Richard had won the friend- 
ship and gratitude of the Roman emperor by 
delivering him from his ‘‘ serfs’? whom he had. 
put over his nobles.sc ‘“‘Mesure’’ isa desirable 
quality,st and Alexander is renowned for his 
“largesse.’’s?_ But the love story in Escoufle 
seem to divide with the descriptions of manners 
the attention of the poet and the interest of his 
hearers. For this reason, together with the 
allusion to Alexander, I would put it later than 
Guillaume de Palerne. 

In certain respects Ga/erans3 bears many re- 
semblances to Escoufle. Its plot follows Marie 


de France’s /ai of Fréne, but much of the ma- 
47 [bid., 5402-5403. 48 L. ¢., pp. Ixxxv-Ixxxvi, 

49 Servois, /. c., p. lii. 

50 Escoufle, 1482-1652; cf. G. de Dole, 574-591. 


Escoufle, 5555- 


bid 
$3 Gruber, , 27. He has taken the editor's total 
for the number of the lines, which are really less by twenty, 
line 5575 having been numbered 5595, and the error continuing. 
= manuscript is also defective at the beginning, not at the 
en 
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terial was evidently suggested by Escoufle (if 
indeed it is not Ga/eran which gave the sug- 
gestions to the other). In both poems the 
heroines are thrown on their own resources, 
win the friendship of the daughter of a widow 
at whose house they lodge, and are accompa- 
nied by this daughter on their further wander- 
ings. Both heroines also earn their living by 
their needle-work, and gain favor by their mus- 
ical attainments. (These, however, are the ac- 
complishments of gentle women and may have 
no special significance.) So the general im- 
pression is that the poems are not far apart. 
Both treat of the trials of true love and its ulti- 


mate triumph and in both there is considerable | 


detail of middle-class as well as of court life. 


If medizval poets could be held to what 


might be termed historical accuracy more defi- 
nite indications of an approximate date might 
be afforded by internal evidence in Ga/eran. 
The spirit of patriotism, or at least national 
pride, which grew so rapidly in France under 
Philip Augustus, breathes in many episodes of 
the poem. French and Germans dispute the 
favors of the Duke of Metz, and knights from 
all the provinces of North France join the 
issue of battle with Flemings and Germans.s¢ 
This enthusiasm, however, would only indicate 
time limits of a whole generation or more. 
But the allusions to the duchy of Brittany may 
be subject to closer restrictions. Galeran, on 
his accession to the rule of that province, was 
obliged to cross the Channel and pay homage 
to the king of England at London. A truly 
patriotic Frenchman could hardly have ad- 
mitted this overlordship after the excitement 
attending the death of Arthur of Brittany (1203), 
and the subsequent assertion of suzerainty 
over that duchy by Philip Augustus. 
it would hardly have been a pleasing conces- 
sion, even in poetry, so long as the dispute 
lasted. When Philip réestablished the line of 
dukes in 1213 he exacted homage of the new 
ruler. After this period the French may not 
have been so sensitive to the question of over- 
lordship for the province. The conclusion from 
this argument, then, would be that Galeran 
was written either before 1203, or a decade and 
more later. In favor of the earlier date is the 
plot taken bodily from Fyréze, the likeness of 
manners to Ascowfle and the strong influence 
of Floire et Blanchefleur. A\so the quality of 


54 Galeran, 5475-5491, $611 sgg- 


At least | 


‘‘mesure”’ is vaunted in the poem,ss and 
‘“‘gentelise”’ or gentillesse,”” which is also 
eulogized in Escoufle and in Guillaume de 
Dole. The mention of sterlings as coin,s® the 
use of heralds,s7 and the coats of arms painted 
on the shieldss8 would indicate a period sub- 
sequent to Escoufle, but no later than Guil- 
laume de Dole, where all three of these fea- 
tures appear. I would, therefore, conclude 
that Galeran was written after Escoufle and is 
a contemporary, or a predecessor even, of 
Guillaume de Dole. It this supposition is 
correct it is scarcely probable that its author 
worked later than the death of Arthur of Brit 
tany, in 1203. 

An interesting feature in Galeran is the 1n- 
fluence of lyric poetry. Perhaps it is all the 
stronger here because a /ai was its source. 
The hero himself composed a /ai or ‘son 
nouvel ’'s9 which is analyzed in lines 1974-1980 
and called 

... audit et au ton 
Le ng Galeren le breton,© 
He teaches it to Fréne who plays an accom- 
paniment to it on her harp, a scene which 
gives the poet one more occasion to relate the 
contents of the song.6: At this turn in the 
story a long description of spring also reveals 
the nearness of court lyric poetry.62 

But even more striking than these two pas- 
sages are other places where it would seem as 
though there were the reminiscence of popular’ 
compositions, in contradistinction to the court 
“‘sons”’ and ‘‘lais.’’ Galeran’s song is full of 
that praise and blame of love which makes 
laughter and also tears, which causes the lover’s 
sickness and again his health. But when Fréne 
goes to Galeran’s wedding at La Roche-Guyon 
(a place already celebrated in the song of Bele 
Aélis®3) she invents a song of her own: 

Je voiz aux noces men amy: 

Plus dolente de moy n’y va 164 
With this song she charms all the courtiers and 
the minstrels too. But the song is not court 
poetry. It is the song of the girl abandoned by 
her lover for another maiden. In itthe woman 
is the wooer, the man the wooed. It is the con- 
stant theme of the lyric muse of the people. 
Ina previous passage of the poem a song where 
love is preferred to all the wealth of the world, 


55 lbid., 1921, 3456. 56 Jbid., 1572, 32 57 lbid., 
38 loid., 5929- 59 lbid., 21973.) 1981983. 


lbid., 
63 G, de. Date, 64 Galeran, 687-6088. 
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seems to rise above the monotonous flow of the 
octosyllabic line : 

S’a femme me vouloit donner 

Sa fille le roy d’Angleterre 

Et acquitter toute la terre 

Qu’il tient, et quanqu’en ont si homme, 

Ne qu’il a de cy jusque(s) a Romme, 

Ne la vouldroie (je) prendre mie 

Pour faire eschange de m’amie, 

Qu’elle vault mieux que fille a roy, 

Tant la voit on de grant aroy,®S 
We are reminded at once of the ‘‘ Chanson du 
roi Henri”’ of Ze Misanthrope. 

In his paragraph on Guillaume de Dole, or 
the Roman de la Rose, Gréber® states that he 
finds no trace of its influence on the Viole?te, 
nor of the Violette on it. The impression the 
latter gave me was that it had a predecessor in 
its own style. Still the only evidence to sup- 
port this impression is very slight. The songs 
in the Violette are not so skilfully introduced 
as they are in the Rose (compare the begin- 
nings of the two poems), from which one might 
argue that the poet relied on his audience’s 
acquaintance with the kind and so hurried on 
to his objective point. Itis also to be noted 
that the Chatelaine of Dijon, whois mentioned 
by name only in the Rose as the assumed 
sender of the love tokens to the seneschal, is 
the one who urges the hero of the Violette to 
sing the song that opened his lips and led to 
the boast which was the beginning of his 


sorrows. 
F. M. WARREN. 


Adelbert College. 


THE WANDERER 78-84. 


It is not impossible that the disputed passage 
(ll. 78-84, particularly Il. 81-84) in the Anglo- 
Saxon poem The Wanderer may be best punc- 
tuated thus: 
Woriad pa winsalo,; waldend licgad 
dréame bidrorene; dugud eal gecrong 
wilonc bi wealle;— sume wig forndm, 
ferede in fordwege: sumne fugel opber 
ofer héanne holm, sumne sé hara wulf 
déade gedélde, sumne dréorighléor 
in evrdscrefe eorl gehjdde. 
The discussion in Wiilker’s Grundriss (p. 206) 
has led to a wide acceptance, and in positive 
form, of Thorpe’s suggestion, ‘‘ fugel=ship?”’ 
(Codex Ex. p. 291); and the editors usually 
agree in placing a colon after wead/e, and in 


65 [bid., 1741-1749. 66 L. c., pp. 533-534. 


punctuating the following lines to indicate a 
series of codrdinated mishaps (vid. Ettmiiller, 
p. 217; Grein-Wiilker, i, p. 288; Sweet, Ang/o- 
Saxon Reader, seventh ed., p. 162). These 
two features of the interpretation are accepted 
by Professor Edward Fulton, who translates 
thus: 

**Crumbling are the wine-halls, and the warriors lie 

Shorn of their pleasure; scattered the retainers 

Once proud on the wall: war has seized some, 

Led them forth to their death; the fleet ship one 

O’er the high sea has borne; the hoar wolf another 

Has mangled in death; and dolefully one 

In his bed of earth the earl has hidden.’’ 
[It is important for the following discussion to 
notice that waldend (‘lords’) is here mistrans- 
lated by ‘“‘warriors.’’ The phrase ‘on the 
wall’’ must also be revised.] 

The coédrdination of clauses after wea//e is 
thus defined by Wiilker (Grundriss, p. 206): 
‘‘Es sind damit alle Todesarten aufgezahlt: 
im Kriege, auf Seefahrten, auf der Jagd, durch 
Krankheit oder durch Alter.’’ Brooke 
of Early Eng. Lit., p. 366, note) enlivens the 
matter in an interesting but wholly unwar- 
ranted manner: 

‘*These are the various kinds of death,—death 
on the war-path; death on a sea-expedition, 
that is, death in a foreign land (Fuge/is the 
war-ship); death, when outlawed, by a wolf; 
death in old age; and the earl weeps when he 
buries his friend in the barrow because he has 
not died in battle,—one of the pagan touches 


in the poem.” 


Brooke, however, has caught the spirit of the 
poem, and admits only the kinds of death 
which may befall a thane. The poet has not 
digressed into a catalogue of ‘alle Todesar- 
ten;’’ he keeps his eye fixed upon the vision 
of the departed glory of the ‘hall,’ and la- 
ments the death of lords and of retainers. It 
is not the dwellings of men but the winsa/lo 
that ‘ wear into dust,’ and the artistic demands 
of the counterpart, the death of the occupants 
of the ‘wine-hall,’ are strictly observed. Thus, 
waldend and dugu3 complete the enumeration; 
the details which follow give precision and 
concretness to the picture, and deepen its 
pathos. 

The passage begins with three concise and 
complete statements (Woriad.... . wealle); 
but the death of the retainers, the last of the 
complete statements, is then expanded to re- 
lieve the severe compactness of the passage, 
This expansion is moreover demanded by the 
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traditions of poetry, and specifically by the 
sentiment of the poem. Zhe Wanderer is re- 
miniscent; the raven, the eagle, and the wolf, 
no longer forebode carnage (as in Judith 205 f. 
and Maldon 106 f.), nor do they greedily de- 
spoil the slain (as in Brunanburh 60 f.), but 
their finished work is now mingled in the 
mournful and vivid recollection of the sad fate 
of the warriors. The poets have thus handled 
this favorite theme of portent and of horror 
from three points of view,—the future, the 
present, and the past. 

The poet of Zhe Wanderer has added the 
circumstance of occasional burial, and, inas- 
much as sumne thrice repeated distributes 
sume, this should mean the burial of a warrior 
who has fallen in battle, and complete the 
enumeration of what may befall the body of 
the slain hero. As to ofer héanne holm, there 
is no difficulty; the carnivorous birds,—the 
eagle, the raven, and the sea-birds,—build 
their aeries in the high cliffs, they feed upon 
the corpse of Paetus (Propertius, iv (iii) viii, 8- 
12), and delay their journey over the sea that 
they may join the Thracian dogs and wolves 
at the feast of carrion on the plain of Pharsalia 
(Lucan, vii, 832 f.). 

James W. BriGur. 


THE SOURCES OF DAVENANT'S 
The Siege of Rhodes. 

In the history of the English stage there has 
been no piece of a more epoch-making char- 
acter than Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes.1 The 
first part of this play appeared in 1656, and 
was the second piece of a dramatic nature 
produced during the Commonwealth. With 
its first presentation were introduced at least 
three innovations of far-reaching importance : 
movable scenery, women actors in female 
parts (these had been taken by boys before 
this), and an attempt at the opera, all of which 
may be attributed to French influence. Be- 
sides, some have been inclined to dispute the 
claim for Boyle’s Mustapha as the first heroic 
play, in favor of this piece ; but since Davenant 
did not employ the heroic couplet throughout, 
this distinction cannot be justly claimed for 
him, although, in his effort ‘‘to introduce the 
examples of moral virtue, writ in verse,’’ he 


1 Folio edition of Davenant’s works, p. 1 ff. London 
(Herringham), 1673; Dramatists of the | SE Ed. 
Maidment and Logan, iii, ma Edinburg, 1872-4. 

2 Davenant calls it Sty/o-Recitative, that is, “ alternately 
sung and recited.” 


has certainly approximated the heroic play, 
and Dryden in his Essay on Heroick Plays has 
accorded him the credit (if it may be called 
credit) of setting the fashion for them. 

The merit of the first part of the Siege of 
Rhodes is only mediocre, at best. It wants, 
to quote Dryden again, ‘the fulness of a plot, 
and the variety of characters to form it as it 
ought.’”’ The second part, naturally a contin- 
uation of the first, was first acted after the 
Restoration in 1661, and is wanting in several 
of the faults which characterized part one. 
An edition of the two parts, with the first 
somewhat enlarged—chiefly by the addition of 
the character Roxolana—appeared in 1663, and 
is dedicated to the Earl of Clarendon. 


With regard to the source of the Siege of 
Rhodes no suggestion has heretofore been 
made, except that the play exhibits some 
agreement with history, which is confessed in 
fact by the poet in his prefatory notice. In- 
deed, Davenant has been grievously neglected 
by English students in the matter of sources. 
And this is no more painfully illustrated than 
in the case of the late editors of his dramatic 
works—Maidment and Logan—from whom so 
much might have been expected.3 For Dav- 
enant’s sources are not so skillfully concealed 
as one might imagine from the meagre knowl- 
edge which we possess concerning them. In 
the case of the Siege of Rhodes, it is a matter 
of surprise that Schick or Sarrazin have not 
discovered its connections. 

For the purpose of bringing the plot of the 
play before us, a brief outline is submitted. 
Ianthe, the lately-wedded wife of Alphonso, 
who is fighting in defense of Rhodes, while on 
her way from Sicily to join her husband, is 
taken prisoner by Mustapha, one of the Turk- 
ish bassas. She is conducted before Solyman, 
Sultan of the Turks, veiled according to the 
promise of her captor, and is sent thence by 
Solyman, though reluctantly, since he has 
become enamored of her, to Alphonso at 
Rhodes. The Turks lay siege to Rhodes, but 
are at first repulsed owing to the bravery of 
the Sicilian ally. The tide of war finally turns, 


‘and the Rhodians are reduced to great dis- 


tress. Their only hope is in lanthe,who goes in 


3 It is with much disappointment that one turns to the 
late edition of the plays to find scarcely a page bearing on 


| the originals of Davenant’s plot as against a dozen or more 


devoted to details concerning the opera, heroic play, etc., 
such as are easily accessible in almost any handbook of the 
stage. 
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person, without any passport or protection what- 
ever, to the court of Solyman to sue for mercy. 
‘The Sultan now again consumed with a burn- 
ing love, less virtuous than at first, detains 
her, consigning her to the keeping of his 
queen Roxolana. The Rhodians, maddened 
at this treacherous act, make a desperate sally 
against the Turkisk forces, in which Alphonso 
falls captive. Roxolana asks that the prisoner 
be placed at her disposal, which being granted, 
she restores him to Ianthe. The manliness of 
Solyman again asserts itself, and both Ianthe 
and Alphonso are set free, while to the former 
the privilege of making her terms for the be- 
leaguered city is given. 

The setting we at once recognize as histori- 
cal. The siege of Rhodes was begun by Soly- 
man in the spring of 1522, and culminated .in 
the downfall of that city on Dec.’ 25th of the 
same year. The Sultan Solyman is the famed 
Solyman II., the Magnificent, who was at the 
head of the Turkish government from 1520 to 
1566 ;—Roxolana is his infamous queen who 
brought about the overthrow of his renowned 
son and general, Mustapha. Other historical 
names which reappear in Davenant are Pirrhus, 
Haly and Rustan among the Turks, and, 
among the Rhodians, Phillippus Villerius Lili- 
dama, Grand Master of the city, preserved 
by Davenant as Villerius. Alphonso also, the 
hero of our play, according to Knolles (i, 385, 
London, 1687 to 1700), was a captain of a galley 
captured by the Turks. A historical prototype 
of Iauthe alone of all Davenant’s leading char- 
acters is sought for in vain. Neither any per- 
son by her name nor anyone approximating 
her is to be found in the history of this period. 
Besides this, to only a few of the historical 
personages whom Davenant uses are their his- 
torical roles allotted. Weare confronted, then, 
with a deviation from history. Whence, we 
ask, are these unhistorical features; whence 
the wholly unhistorical lanthe? Are they coin- 
ages of the ingenious Caroline laureate; or 
has he introduced into his historical setting 
some extraneous bits of romance? Are these 
original with Davenant, or not? A glance at 
the poet’s works contemporary with the Siege 
of Rhodes establishes a suspicion at least that 
they are not original. Davenant, like certain 
’ of his Restoration fellow-poets, was carried 
away by the wave which fora time swept from 
the stage and from popularity the legitimate 
drama, and substituted in its place the so-called 


vi 


modernization or adaptation ; indeed he con- 
tributed as much as any of his contemporaries 
to the establishment of this fashion. His 
Rivals is, as is well known, an unfortunate al- 
teration of Zhe Two Noble Kinsmen; his Law 
Against Lovers is an equally unsuccessful 
modernization of Shakspere, consisting of a 
combination of Measure for Measure and 


Much Ado About Nothing; his Man’s the 


Master is a parallel combination of two plays 
of Scarron;4 while to his Macbeth and Tempest 
(the latter of which Dryden had a hand in) as 
mutilations of the master it is unnecessary to 
revert. In short, there is but one entire play 
composed by Davenant subsequent to the ex- 
ecution of Charles I. which is not palpably an 
alteration or modernization of some greater 
work. This circumstance arouses a very strong 
suspicion that it too is at least unoriginal. 

In our search for this original—for it is evi- 
dent from the start that the play is not a mod- 
ernization—it is but fair that we first hear 
Davenant himself. In his preface to the play 
he says: 

“In this poem I have revived the remembrance 
of that desolation which was permitted by 
Christian princes, when they favored the am- 
bition of such as defended the diversity of re- 


ligions (begot by the factions of learning) in 
Germany; whilst those who would never admit 


learning into their empire... . did make 
Rhodes defenceless, which was the only forti- 
fy’d academy in christendom where divinity 


and arms were equally profess’d. J have like- 
wise, for variety, softened the martial encoun- 
ters between Solyman and the Rhodians, with 
intermingling the conjugal virtues of Alphonso 
and Ianthe.. .’’s 
No hint have we here save the tacit confession 
that the “intermingling the conjugal virtues 
of Alphonso and Ianthe”’ is an addition tothe 
historical skeleton,—we are the rather led to 
suppose that this is only the poet’s invention. 
Reference to any handbook of bibliography 


discloses the fact that sixteenth century Turkish 


history has afforded the source of more than one 
drama or romance. France alone, during the 
next decade preceding the first presentation of 
the Siege of Rhodes, produced no less than 
three works based on incidents from the career 
of Solyman. These are Madeline Scudéry’s 
voluminous romance Jérahim, ou I’ Illustre 
Bassa (1641), the drama of Georges de Scudéry 
bearing the same title and founded on it (1643), 


4 Fodlet ou le Maistre Valet and l'Heretier Ridicule, 


5 Dram. Rest., iii, 258. 
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and Desfontaines’ drama La Perside, a sort of 
sequel to the romance, which appeared in 
1644.6 All these deal with the life of Solyman, 
and especially with his love for Isabella, the 
wife of his favorite bassa, Ibrahim. In this 
love of the Sultan for a most beautiful woman 
’ who rejects his offers in favor of an earlier and 
humbler lover, in the latter’s brave defense of 
and untiring fidelity to her, and, most striking 
of all, in the fickleness of Solyman in his al- 
-ternate resolutions to regard or to disregard 
his obligations as a man of honor to a subject, 
to which must be added the jealousy of the 
.sultana Roxolana, we seem to have, and in- 
deed do have, just such motives as are em- 
ployed by Davenant. This partial identity of 
plot is, however, as will develop later, only ac- 
cidental, and is altogether unsatisfactory as a 
solution of our problem. The Scudérys have 
nothing whatever to do with the siege of 
Rhodes, and their hero Ibrahim (Mustapha) 
did not figure prominently in history until 
several years after the fall of Rhodes. Add 
to this the fact that their lovers are neither 
Sicilians nor Rhodians, and the Scudéry drama 
and romance must be dismissed from the prob- 
abilities. 

Examining next the drama of Desfontaines, 
La Perside, it will first be noted that it ap- 
peared in the year 1644, or just at the com- 
mencement of Davenant’s residence at the 
French capital, which at once arouses a pre- 
disposition in favor of it as a possibility ; for, 
since he had played the leading part in Eng- 
lish dramatic history for some time already, 
and had recently been made the nation’s lau- 
reate, he must have been. most cordially wel- 
comed into theatrical circles on his arrival at 
Paris, where he, in all probability, met both 
Desfontaines and the Scudérys. The subject 
of the drama, La Perside, indicates a departure 
from the Scudéry type, the Solyman-Isabella 
story; and itis, in fact, somewhat different from 
it, being a combination of the same with the even 
more popular Solyman-Perseda story, in which 
the latter has been followed at first, but soon 
merged into the former. The heroine of the 
story is here Persede,—the hero corresponding 


6 A dissertation devoted to Solyman literature in general 
has aided me materially in this study. It is entitled Dée 


Geschichte von Soliman and Perseda in der neueren Litter- — 


atur, by Ernst Sieper, Weimar, 1895. ‘The work also ap- 
pears in the Zeiteschr. /. vergl. Litgesch. ix, Pp f. ‘To be 
compared also in this connection are 7homas Kyd und sein 
Kreis, by Gregor Sarrazin, Berlin, 1892, and the review of 
the same by Schick in Herrig’s Archiv xc, 176 f. 


to Ibrahim of the romance, Eraste. The char- 
acter and réle of Solyman differ but little. 
There is one step nearer the Davenant plot in 
the circumstance that the lovers are Rhodians. 
This is the only gain, however, since, as noted, 
the drama is based almost entirely on Scudéry, 
and only takes its introduction up to the cap- 
ture of its heroine, from the Solyman-Perseda 
branch. But while it offers little, if any, more 
probability as a source than the works already 
considered, it puts us on the track of the real 
solution of the problem, and we dismiss Za 
Perside with the feeling that it may at least 
have given Davenant his first suggestion. 
Following the thread afforded by Desfon- 
taines, let us examine the Solyman-Perseda lit- 


erature. This consists of a group of four works, 


two French and two English, Yver’s Le Prin- 
temps and Mainfray’s La Rhodienne, Wotton’s 
Cupid's Cautels and Kyd’s Solyman and Per- 
seda. The first employment of the theme 
seems to have been Le Printemps a’ Yver, 
which appeared in 1572. From this, twenty 
years later, Wotton made the translation 
which Schick and Sarrazin have shown to be 
the source of Kyd’s play. Mainfray’s drama, 
La Rhodienne, 1637, is based on Yver. Each 
of these has preserved the story as with Yver 
with remarkable fidelity, the only deviations of 
any importance being a slight alteration in the 
Perseda death scene by Kyd, and the abridg- 
ment by Mainfray for dramatic purposes,doubt- 
less of the early history of the lovers.7 For this 
reason the comparison with Siege of Rhodes 
may be made almost equally well with anyone 
of this group. 

Erastus and Perseda, for such are the names 
of the lovers here, as with Desfontaines, cor- 
respond to Alphonso and Ianthe of Davenant. 
With the Yver-group, however, the whole 
story of their early life is related. They are 
natives of Rhodes, where early infatuated with 
each other, they grow up together. Perseda 
gives Erastus a chain in token of her love, and 
he in turn agrees never to part with it so long 
as life shall last; but shortly after, engaging in 
a tournament, in which he overcomes all his 
antagonists, the chain is lost and he is ren- 


7 | regret very much that I have been unable to consult 
Mainfray’s work, ‘There is no — of it in the British 
Museum, but it may be found in the ibtiothaque de l’Arsenal 
(Sieper 6). 1 have handled all the versions of the cycle. 
Valuable abstracts of each are submitted by Sieper in his 
monograph ut supra, Watton’s novel, which is not very ac- 
cessible in America, is reprinted by Sarrazin in his Thomas 
Kyd und sein Kreis, pp. 12-40. 
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dered most unhappy. It is found by one of 
the jousters, Fernando by name, who gives it 
to his lady-love Lucina. Perseda discovers 
the chain on the neck of Lucina, and immedi- 
ately concludes that Erastus is false to her ; 
nor can he convince her of the contrary. 
Erastus ultimately, by artifice, secures the 
chain again, but while on his way to Perseda 
with it, he is attacked by Fernando, whom he 
slays in self-defense. This act necessitates 
his leaving Rhodes, and it is to Solyman his 
arch-enemy that he goes. At the Turkish 
court, owing tohis bravery and ingenuousness, 
he soon acquires much favor and distinction.— 
The Sultan’s forces lay siege to Rhodes and 
carry away Persedacaptive. She is presented 
to Solyman, who becomes desperately en- 
amoured of her. All his proposals, however, 
she courteously but firmly rejects, assuring 
him that she will die sooner than prove faith- 
less to Erastus. And here the magnanimity 
of Solyman asserts itself;—he sends for Erastus, 
presents him to Perseda, and ratifies their 
marriage. Erastus is now appointed Gov- 
ernor of Rhodes, but the happy pair have 
scarcely left the Turkish Court, when Soly- 
man’s baser nature regains supremacy over 
him, and he makes the fatal determination to 
have Perseda for his queen come what may. 
By the advice of Brusor, one of his bassas, who 
is jealous of Erastus, the newly-appointed 
Rhodian Governor is recalled, charges of high 
treason preferred against him, and with only 
the semblance of a trial, he is condemned toa 
disgraceful death. Solyman then proceeds 
towards Rhodes; but Perseda having heard 
in advance of the foul death of her lover, 
has hastily collected the Rhodians, and ap- 
pears with them, at Solyman’s approach, on 
the walls of the city, where being mistaken for 
a common soldier, she falls mortally wounded 
by a Turkish bullet. Comparing this story 
with the plot of the Siege of Rhodes, we find 
first of all that, with the exception of Solyman 
(whose name runs through the entire cycle), 
and the comparatively unimportant Villerius, 
there is a complete dissimilarity of names; 
while the following more or less important dif- 
ferences in narrative may be noted: 

1. With the Yver-group the lovers grow up 
together in the city of Rhodes, whence Erastus 
flees on slaying Fernando; with Davenant 
they are Sicilians of whose early history no 
mention is made. 


2. There is a reversal of the situation with 
regard to the hero: on the one hand, he is a 
general in the Turkish army; on the other, he 
is an ally of the Rhodian forces engaged 
against the Turks. 

3. The sameis true of the heroine. Perseda 
appears only once at Solyman’s court—and 
that after having been taken prisoner in an at- 
tack on Rhodes, while Ianthe is twice in the 
Sultan’s hands—once by capture while on her 
way from Sicily to Rhodes, again when she 
voluntarily yields herself hoping to obtain a 
cessation of hostilities. 

4. There are ¢we exhibitions of Solyman’s 
magnanimity with Davenant as against one 
with the Yver-group, a difference growing out 
of the one just cited. 

5. Lastly—the most striking variation of all 
—with the Yver-group the conclusion is tragic. 
Erastus suffers a violent death, while Perseda 
dies in defense of her native city. With 
Davenant, on the other hand, the story ends 
happily, the two lovers being permitted to 
return to Rhodes and the fate of the city left 
in their hands. 

Examining next the points of agreement: 

1. There is exact correspondence between the 
leading characters of the two stories. Soly- 
man appears in both with the same name, and 
very similar réles. Perseda corresponds to 
Ianthe, and Erastus with Alphonso. Villerius 
likewise agrees in general with the Villiers or 
Philippo of the Yver-group. To the subordi- 
nate characters, Lucina and Fernando, Daven- 
ant naturally offers no parallels, since he 
entirely passes over the early history of his 
two lovers. As for Roxolana and the remain- 
ing characters in Davenant and not in the 
Solyman-Perseda story, these as will be sub- 
sequently shown, were taken from history. 

2. Both deal with the same historical happen- 
ings, the Siege of Rhodes, which, however, 
they only use as a skeleton or framework in 
which they insert an unhistoric love episode 
from which the real action develops. 

3- The main motives of the action are the 
same: a. Hero and heroine are separated by 
the fortunes of war; 6. The heroine, falling 
into the hands of Solyman, is desperately 
loved by him; c. Her fidelity and general no- 
bility of conduct arouses his magnanimity, 
and she is delivered over safely to her lover ; 
d. Solyman subsequently changes his resolu- 
tion, and endeavors to regain the person of 
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the heroine; ¢. Both his efforts in this con- 
nection are futile—though in different ways. 
4. It is not an altogether unimportant agree- 
ment that the heroine in each appears, on the 
approach of Solyman after his first change of 
resolution, on the walls of the city of Rhodes$ 
and at the head of its defenders, whom she 
urges on in their combat with the Turks. In 
' each case she is disguised,—in each she suf- 
fers defeat. 

These coincidences cannot be accidental, 
but are significant as showing that Davenant 
got the main source of his plot (as far as the 
action is concerned)—the Alphonso-lanthe epi- 
sode—from some one of the Yver-group. As 
for the skeleton of his plot, it has already 
been seen that it is historical. The same 
holds for the characters which Davenant has 
added to those of his main source. Of these 
Roxolana alone plays an important part. She 
appears in history as the jealous queen, 
but rather of Mustapha, Solyman’s favorite, 
who is a rival of her eldest son for the throne 
of Turkey. Davenant in making her jealous 
also of her rivals for Solyman’s love has pos- 
sibly leaned on Madeline Scudéry, although 
the latter professes to be based on history 
- (Paolo Giovio), and it is more than probable 
that Davenant, too, found some hint of this in 
history. As tothe remaining characters, Mus- 
tapha, Pirrhus, Haly, Rustan, Orchan and 
Zangiban, little need be said. They have 
been chosen at random, as is characteristic of 
Davenant in his A/bovine,from history contem- 
porary with that which forms the background 
of the story, and have been used largely as 
padding. None of them, save possibly Musta- 
pha who is in charge of the naval forces 
which capture lanthe and her galley, plays 
any significant part in the action. The theory 
of a Scudéry influence on Davenant may, to be 
sure, be advanced in consideration of the fact 
that many of these names appear in the 
Ibrahim romance; but it develops from an 
examination of that work that not all these 
additional names appear there; moreover, we 
have Davenant’s own statement in his preface 


to the effect that he has made a partial use of | 


8 In the Yver-group in the Perseda deathscene; in 
Davenant at the first defense of the city, cf. Dram, Rest. 
iii, 290, where lanthe appears in the English station, and is 
: py Solyman and Mustapha. Cf. alse Dram. Rest. iii, 
292: 
Admiral. “ Haste, haste! Ianthe in disguise 
At the English bulwarks wounded lies,”’ 
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history, and we have no reason to discredit 
him. The most, then, we can claim for the 
Scudéry-group is a possible suggestion of the 
subject as affording a good dramatic plot, 
with the chances in any case largely in favor 
of Desfontaines, rather than either Scudéry. 
Turning again to the main source of Daven- 
ant’s drama and instituting a search for the 
grounds of Davenant’s variations from the 
basial stories, we discover two important con- 
ditions which led to these: 1. a desire to pre- 
serve the unities after the French fashion, a 
so-called dramatic law which Davenant had 
not too faithfully observed in his early dramas; 
and 2. a desire for a comic or tragi-comic dé- 
nouement. To the first may be attributed the 
omission of the early romantic history of hero 
and heroine; tothe latter, the radical variation 


' in taking Ianthe back to the Turkish Court a 


second time, thus affording a second exhibi- 
tion of the magnanimity of Solyman’s charac- 
ter and enhancing the figure of Ianthe.9 The 
slight change of names may be accounted for 
in the pardonable inclination of the dramatist 
to conceal his sources. 

A somewhat unsatisfactory result is obtained 
in that no one production is settled on as a 
source. This, however, is not altogether of 
great importance, and is, so far as can now be 
seen, unavoidable, since the several versions 
of the Yver-group agree most closely in inci- 
dent, and there is almost no variation in 
names. The case for the English versions, 
Kyd and Wotton, and especially Kyd, would 
at first seem the stronger, but when it is borne 
in mind that Davenant had spent several years 
in Paris just prior to the composition of his 
play, the probability would seem to favor Yver 
or Mainfray. Anagreement of the latter with 
Davenant in that he too passes over the youth 
of the lovers, is neither important nor in any 
way determining, since the change in both 
cases would naturally result from an effort to 
preserve the unities. Any attempt to show 
any particular one of these to be Davenant’s 
source on the basis of internal evidence would, 
I believe, prove futile. 

Our conclusion, then, may be summed up as 
follows: Davenant in his Siege of Rhodes, 
while employing a historical background, has 


9 Wehave here a neat paraliel to Davenant’s later altera- 
tion of the 7wo Noble Kinsmen, his Rivads, in which he has 
also, by a simple change of the catastrophe, converted a 
into a comedy. Cf. Krasenbaum’s Biss., The Rivals 
a . T. N. K. Halle-Wittenberg, 1895. 
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made use of the Solyman-Perseda episode 
for the body of his story. His deviations from 
this source have flowed from natural condi- 
tions, chiefly the desire to observe the require- 
ments of the classic drama and to make out of 
his tragic original a comedy rather than a 
tragedy. Any apparent agreement with the 
Scudéry-group is only accidental. The ques- 
tion as to which one of the Yver-group, 
whether Yver or Wotton or Kyd or Mainfray, 
was used by Davenant is left open and most 
probably will always remain so. 
KILLIs CAMPBELL. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


German Orthography and Phonology. ATrea- 
tise with a Word-List. By GeorGe HEmPL, 
Ph. D., Professor of English Philology and 
General Linguistics in the University of 
Michigan. Part i. The Treatise. Boston, 
_U.S.A., and London: Ginn & Co., 1897. 
12mo, pp. xxxii, 264. 

ProFressor HeEmpv’s treatise on German Or- 

thography and Phonology deserves the highest 

praise for its scholarly thoroughness and ac- 
curacy. Not satisfied with giving a simple 
compilation of what others had done before 
him, the author has embodied in his book the 
results of much original work, and it will con- 
sequently claim the attention of students of 

German not only in this country, but also in 

the Fatherland. 

For the second time within less than two 
years, Germany has had to thank American 
scholarship for a generous contribution toward 
the understanding of German speech and 
thought. Beside the present work I have, of 
course, in mind Professor Francke’s admirable 
Social Forces in German Literature, of which 
1 am reminded also by another consideration. 
The two books mark—it seems to me—an 
epoch in the study of German in this country: 
in each case an interesting struggle has been 
fought between the publisher and the author, 
and the author hascarried the day. Originally, 
it was the publisher’s desire to issue an inex- 
pensive elementary school book, but in the 
hands of the author the book grew to be an 
independent work of original value. It is a 
good sign that the publishers should in each 
case have been willing to print a book which 
was not intended to be of immediate use in 


the class room. Let us hope that the buyers 
of such advanced works will prove numerous 
enough to encourage the publishers in their 
generous efforts. 

Professor Hempl’s book ‘‘ aims to be a sys- 
tematic and practical treatise on the subjects 
pertaining to the writing, printing and uttering 
of Modern German.”’ (I should have pre- 
ferred: ‘tothe printing, spelling and uttering,” 
etc.) 

Of the four books which it is to contain the 
first three (Orthography, Phonology, Accent) 
have appeared, while the fourth one, a Word- 
List together with a complete Index, is toform 
the Second Part, which we hope will soon 
appear. 


The chapters of the First Book, five in num- 
ber, treat of the Alphabet, Spelling, Division 
of Words, Use of Capitals and Punctuation re- 
spectively; of these the chapter on the Al- 
phabet in which Mr. Hemp! sketches the de- 
velopment of the forms of German letters does 
not quite satisfy me. Why should we not be 
given the forms of a//the letters of the early 
alphabets? Or—if space were lacking—why 
should anything be presented save the Roman, 
Schwabach and Fraktur alphabets? Further- 
more, in the second chapter, we miss a sys- 
tematic treatment of the varieties of spelling, 
interesting as are the twenty selections in § 30. 

As to the German script, given on p. 12, the 
second forms of /and NX, given in the list, I 
have seen only in letters of business men who, 
as is generally known, use a strange mixture 
of German and Roman script. 

The Second Book, on Phonology, contains 
three chapters. In the first is given, in the 
narrow compass of less than thirty pages, an 
admirable abstract on Phonetics ; then follows 
the chapter on German Speech-Sounds; the 
last chapter, treating of Pronunciation, is the 
most interesting of this Book. The author 
here takes up the questions of a Standard of 
Pronunciation, of Stage Pronunciation, of the 
Best German. To characterize his attitude, I 
quote from the Preface, pp. xiv sq.: 


‘‘T am not the advocate of the unique value of 
the German pronunciation of any one province. 
I have aimed to enable the learner to choose 
in each particular that usage that is most gen- 
eral—which not only will offend the fewest 
ears, but which also stands the best chance of 
ultimately prevailing. Such a ‘Durchschnitts- 
deutsch’ is most likely to find actual realization 
in the capital of the nation, especially if that 
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capital like London and Berlin, stands on the 
border of the Midland and that part of the 
country that has chief political and literary 
importance.” 

The last sentence is ‘ Zukunftsmusik’ and 
needs no discussion, but the same thought is 
expressed in a slightly different form in § 163, 
and it is against this modification that I wish 
‘to say afew words. Professor Hempl writes 


(p. 112): 


‘The speech of the upper classes in Berlin has - 
_much claim [namely, than Hanoverian 


German] to being ‘the best German’ for it 


agrees in most points with what is the more 
usual throughout the country; and if Berlin 
_remains the capital of the Empire, it must ul- 
timately have an importance and _ influence 
similar to that long exerted by the speech of 
London and Paris.” 
_Of course, Mr. Hempl has a right to express 
some doubt as to whether Berlin is likely to 
remain the capital of the Empire, and it is not 
-onthat ground that I take exception to the 
above passage, although I cannot suppress a 
sad smile when I meet with such a suggestion 
in this place. ‘Es thut mir weh, dass ich dich 
in der Gesellschaft seh.” Speaking seriously, 
however, it seems to me that there might have 
been mentioned a number of cities and towns 
in the Midland, that have the same claim as 
Berlin to represent ‘the best German,’ and 
where the mixture of dialectic shades in the 
speech of the upper classes is less confusing 
_than in Berlin. And further, 1 might ask: Is 
there really such a strong analogy between 
the position of London and Paris on one side 
and Berlin on the other? What the author 
says himself, § 158, about the spread of educa- 
tion and the ever growing democratic tenden- 
cies, certainly does not strengthen his position. 
After some very valuable paragraphs on the 
difference between German and English pro- 
‘ nunciation—in which I miss only the warning 
against the use of the ¢#-sound in German— 
we find more than forty pages devoted to the 
Values of the Letters Professor Hempl pre- 
sents the pronunciation of the various letters in 
their usual alphabetical order, with numerous— 
shall I say, numberless?—references to the 
preceding sections in which the general sub- 
ject and the governing principles have been 
treated systematically. For each letter, there 
is first given a general statement as toits value 
in the ‘Durchschnittsdeutsch,’ and then we 


have an almost confusing wealth of informa- | 
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tion poured out in the notes which treat of 
special modifications of the general rules. 
The sections on A and those on G show per- 


‘haps better than any others what an amazing 


amount of painstaking labor has been put into 
this work. 

Before turning to the last Book of the First 
Part I wish to remark upon a number of de- 


‘tails: p. 56, § 65, note, it ought to have been 


stated that in: spite of the spellers, Vos- 
sische Zeitung is still the only form in which 
the name of that newspaper appears.—p. 96, 
§ 141, Rister is wrongly given as local, while 
according to p. 155, § 237, note 2, iis as ‘fre- 


quent as # in this word (Sanders has only 


Rister).—p. 10g, note: That Schiller should be 
responsible for Stralsund’ seems somewhat 
doubtful. I, for one, must confess that I did 
not remember the stress of the word in Schiller. 
And the young Germans in general learn the 
name of the Pomeranian town in their geog- 
raphy and again in their history lessons long 
before they read Wallenstein. The stress is 
explained differently and according to more 
general principles p.242,§ 331,2(b).—p. 113, $165 
2 (6): Has German really no such low vowels 
as those in hat, daw? The author states hini- 
self (p. 116) that @ tends to become-.a front 


vowel resembling @ in hat, for example in 


Hanover, and a vowel resembling a in Jaw is 


‘heard in Silesian and also in South German 


and Austrian dialects.—p. 117, §170, note 3: 
The pronunciation Fidk er is not the only one 
in use. I am familiar only with i’aker, which, 
if I mistake not, is also the pronunciation cur- 
rent in Austria; the word is unusual in North 
Germany. Professor Hempl has Sanders’ au- 
thority on his side, but Fliigel-Schmidt-Tanger 
has both forms giving the one with stressed 7 
first; Sachs-Villatte also has both forms but in 
the reversed order.—p. 117, idid.: Against 
Kttkerlik (so also Sanders) I wish to state that 
I only know the form with two d’s, which 
torm is also given by Fliigel, while Sachs has 


. Kakerltk.—p. 118, § 173, remark 2: Neither of 


the pronunciations given for Nikolaus appears 
to be correct, pronounce Nikolaus, cf. Fliigel 
and Sachs, or NY éo/aus? I know only a form 
with ? which must be quite frequent, cf. en- 
dearing form Nickel in Hessen and Nickels- 
graben for Nicolaigraben in Lusatia.—p. 126, 
§ 185, note 6, Beth/ehem seems to be the lit- 
erary form. The common form is B2 th/ehem, 
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cf. Fliigel and Sachs. Jetzt gehen wir nach 
Bethichem (=zu Bett) certainly never has @.— 
p. 124, $182, remark: The statement might 
have been added that there exists a dialectic 
zeksén (=sechzehn) due to sechs. I have 
heard it in the pronunciation of people from 
Mecklenburg and from the Lower Rhine.—p. 
141, §209, note 1 (a): Ungarn may be pro- 
nounced in two ways, either with the ag of 
singer, or with that of finger, cf. also Vietor, 
Phonetik, p. 249, where the second form is 
mentioned as frequent, which implies that he 
considers the first form as the more common.— 
p. 142, $210, note 3: Zoologie has only two 
narrow 0’s; cf. also Vietor, p. 78. The first o 
is long.—p. 145, § 216, note 1: The author ad- 
vises those who cannot pronounce 6 properly, 
to use 4, as p. 155, § 237, note 1, he suggests 
the use of 7 for i inthesame emergency. ‘All 
Germans,”’ he adds, ‘‘ would understand this 
and many useit.’’ Yes, to be sure, but if ever 
that rea/ standard of which Prof. Hempl speaks 
on pp. 109 f. has been emphatic in debarring 
provincial forms it has been so in regard to 6 
and #. The “ proper’’ pronunciation of 6 and 
# being a test for good German, it seems pref- 
erable to use any English sound rather than e 
or i. Gurty with ur as in English fur for 
_ Goethe will not grate upon the ears of educated 
Germans as much as would Gé¢e.—p. 145, § 217, 
note 2: Comptoir has two pronunciations: 
Komtor and Kontor (cf. Sachs; and Fliigel, 
where the French pronunciation is also given), 
the latter being originally the pronunciation 
of Kontor only, which Italian form is older in 
Germany than French Comptoir; cf. Kluge, 
Etym. Wb.—p. 151, § 229, remark 1: disschenis 
pronounced 61-schen only in North-West Ger- 
many, if I mistake not, and is considered dia- 
lectic, but not vulgar. —p. 155, § 237, note 2: I 
doubt whether @ in Nuster, -wichsig, wichse, 
wiische has become quite rare. To me only # 
is familiar, just as # in Wuchs, wuchs, wusch, 
but the author might refer me to what he has 
said in § 137, note 3 about, East-Middle Ger- 
many. Vietor, p. 66, however, gives # for 
Wuchs, wuchs as frequent and #% as common 
before ch where the unmodified forms have @; 
Fliigel has Niister, for Wuchs, wuchs he gives 
or for wusch also and Sachs agrees 
with him, except for wisch, where he does not 
have the # form at all. —Diser and Uchtritz 1 
know only with #.—p. 157, § 241: It ought to 
have been stated that in the Latin schools y is 


taught with the # value; cf. the interesting 
form /ynchen with % which Professor Hempl 
mentions himself. Cyé/us with # seems an 
artificial form to use, but Vietor, Sachs and 
eee! are against me, Sanders, however, has 

u#.—p. 160: The first line of Faust in the pho- 
netic transcription representing the careful 
enunciation of the stage ought to be read as 
Minor, NAd. Metrik, p. 24, directs; namely, 
with no stress on mum and a strong stress on 
ach. In the second line, Juristerei has no 
stress on the first, but one on the second sylla- 
ble; cf. Sachs. 

The Third Book, on Accent, contains a 
greater number of independent observations 
than the others, especially in regard to Sen- 
tence-Stress, where Professor Hemp! found but 
little systematic work done. After a few words 
about the nature of Accent in general and 
short but valuable remarks on Pitch, he takes 
up the subject of Stress in the third chapter 
where he treats the five factors which form the 
basis of stress-placing: 1. tradition; 2. state 
of mind of the speaker; 3. his consideration 
for the mind of the listener; 4. analogy; 5. 
rhythm and other physical factors. The fourth 
chapter is given to Sentence-Stress which in 
modern German, especially in the North, shows 
a crescendo tendency, while the word-stress 
is decrescendo. The general principle is stated * 
first; namely, ‘‘the psychological predicate is 
heavily stressed.’’ Then the modifiers of verbs, 
of nouns and adverbs, as well as the group of 
anemic words are discussed in detail. Lastly 
Transference of Stress in repeated sentences 
and also Displacement f Stress are taken up, 
the main difference being that in transference 
the stress falls on a word which one desires to 
emphasize, while this is not the case in dis- 
placement. Of especially valuable passages 
in this excellent chapter I mention § 282 (3), 
where one striking difference of sentence-stress 
between English and German is stated, the 
source of constantly recurring mistakes in the 
German of English-speaking people; and §§ 
289 f. treating of the modifier preceding its 
noun. Here we get a happy explanation of 
the strange case that even when the modifier 
has become a full predicate the usual accentua- 
tion of modifier and modified word sometimes 
prevails; the fact being attributed to the con- 
currence of two influences, analogy and econ- 
omy of force. 

For the last chapter, on Word-Stress, the 
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author found a good deal. of work done as far 
- as simple words and compounds were con- 
cerned, while he had to make many contribu- 
tions of his own in the paragraphs treating of 
~ conglomerates. The emphasis, from the very 
beginning, is laid on the fact that a word does 
not stand by itself but forms part of a sentence 
and that therefore, the relation of a word to 
other words must not be ignored. Regarding 
compounds Professor Hemp! again procedes 
_ from the general principle, which is that ‘‘com- 
pound nouns have the chief stress on the first 
member, while compound verbs have it on the 
‘second ;’’ a long number of exceptions, among 
them the lawless crowd of adjectives and ad- 
verbs with w#-, are then explained by the fol- 
lowing influences: (a) change in the value of 
words and parts of words ; (6) mental associa- 
tion, that is and contrast, (c) 
rhythm. 

A special catenin is devoted to Geo- 
_ graphical Names. The conglomerates, which 
generally keep the old sentence-stress, are 
treated in three groups: nouns and verbs, pro- 
nouns, and particles; an enormous amount of 
work is compressed here into a few pages. With 
some general statements about secondary and 
weak stress the chapter closes. 

I shall only add a few remarks in regard to 
minor points.—p. 217, § 310 (3): Two Latinized 
forms of AVeinod are given, but I think only 
one is used at present, namely, A7eino'dien 
(cf. Sanders, Fliigel and Sachs) despite the 
statement inGrimm’s W.—p. 225: Under -or 
7Vénor (from the Latin) ought to have been 
given, as p. 226 Zexor’ is mentioned.—p. 229, 
_ $318, note 1: 24 missverstehn ought to have 

the second place being the rarest form.—p. 
238, $330, note: Monats-, Tages-a bschluss 
or -sch/usz’ show a stress quite unfamiliar to 
me.—p. 240: Minor’s authority for Wilden- 
bruch’ ought not to be accepted.—p.'245, § 335: 
Thaler ought not to have been translated by 
‘dollars ’.—p. 247, § 341: Against the state- 
ment that Ainiiber-, heriibersetzen are more 
common than i/bersetzen, | wish to put the as- 
sertion that in spoken language, «’bersetzen is 
- more common as far as my experience goes.— 
p. 258, § 360, 6: g/eichwoh/ has stress on second 
syllable (cf. Fliigel) also g/eichviel; wiederum 
has usually the stress on the first syllable,cf. Vie- 
tor, p.69. Sanders has o'bgleich, we'nngleich.— 


263, 366, note'z: Sanders and Sachs give 
Ele’kiricitat’ which is the only form I know. 
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- The explanation for the tendency to shift the 


secondary stress to the second syllable if that 
is a heavy syllable—if such a tendency does 
exist—seems to lie in the fact that the adjectives 
are much more common and so authen'tisch, 

ela'stisch, trisch have the rarer 
nouns. 

Before I close my remarks about this book, 
which Professor Vietor calls ‘‘die beste deut- 
sche Phonetik, im Sinne des Titels,’’ I wish to 
express my appreciation of its fine typographi- 


_ cal garb, which reflects great credit on the 


publishers. Only the row of strung-up fowl, 


vaguely resembling the Brandenburg eagle, 


does not seem appropriate in a treatise on 
language; it ought to be reserved for heraldic 
books. 

M. F. BLav. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


The Diary of Master William Silence, a Study 
of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport, 
by the Right Hon. D. H. Mappen, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin : 
Longmanns, Green & Co., 1898. 


Tus book is the outgrowth of a scholarly 
love of Shakespeare and an appreciation of 
the pleasures of deer-hunting as carried on in 
the Forest of Exmoor in accordance with 
ancient usage. The Vice-Chancellor first col- 
lected numerous passages from the plays 
which are illustrated by hunting customs. 
Then it occurred to him to put together some 
of this knowledge in the form of a description 
of ahunt. The hounds must, of course, be- 
long to Sha//ow ; and who was so well fitted 
to write the diary as Master William Silence ? 
One must not be hypercritical. If Si/ence did 
not write the diary, itis what he might have 
written; and if the family of Shadlow is not,in 


- Camden's Britannia, it might have been, ‘‘the 


blood and quality of Sha//ow are widely dif- 
fused through the three kingdoms.’”’ Why 
insist upon facts when fiction is nearer the 
truth? Why limit one’s belief to the uninter- 
esting things that can be proved ? 

The people come together for the hunting 
in the park of Justice Shallow. .'This hunt is 
in honor of the home-coming of the Lady 


Katherine, bride of Master Petre, man of 


note in these parts,’’ who has been masquerad- 
ing as one Petruchio. In the diary there are 
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frequent references to a stranger from a 
neighboring town who has made a strong im- 
pression on the mind of Silence, and we are 
encouraged to believe that this stranger is 
Shakespeare. 

The story flows on gently: sometimes it dis- 
appears for many pages; then it comes to the 
surface with a little conversation borrowed 
from one of the plays, or with some of those 
realistic touches that prove Mr. Madden’s 
power asa delineator ofcharacter. Thoroughly 
unobtrusive as he makes the story, he cannot 
refrain from stopping a moment to tell us of 
William Silence’s repeating an ode of Horace 
instead of singing a song, and straightway 
incurring the learned wrath of the Justice be- 
cause of his “calling a poet, a philosopher.” 
‘Quintus Horatius was a poet, he was no 
philosopher ....a poet’s a poet, though he 
write the Latin tongue,’’ says the worthy /us- 
tice indignantly. 

It is at this same hunting supper that Sha//ow 
complacently names over his most valued 
books, the Ship of Fools, the Book of Riddles, 
the Hundred Merrie Tales, etc., and wicked 
Master Petre exclaims to Silence in affected 
admiration, ‘‘Would not learning like this 
amaze and delight thy fellow at Gray’s Inn, 
Master Francis Bacon?’”’ 

A delightful air of leisure is given to the 
book by such details as the arrangement of 
guests at the table, by the reverential descrip- 
tion of the arms of the Sguele family—‘‘In a 
field, vert, a hog, sguelant, proper, charged 
with a pair of shears, gules; motto, Great 
Squele, little wool,’’—and the solemn-faced 
arraignment of the false etymology on which 
this triumph of heraldry was founded. The 
author tarries to describe the effect that the 
fearful portent of the birth of a two-headed 
calf has on the county community, to whom 
everything unusual is a marvel. He can not 
forbear a touch of humor when Mistress Slen- 
der grieves that she is no longer ‘‘a papist, 
and not having so much as an agnus in the 
house,”’ is defenceless against whatever evil 
this monster may portend. There is ‘that 
smell of brimstone as is not to be believed,’’ 
and Sir Topaz is called upon to exorcise the 
evil spirit, while Simple considerately stands 
behind his mistress, ‘‘lest the foul fiend may 
perchance assault her when cast out.” The 
next Sunday the parson preaches on the 
miracle, and during the sermon our friend 


Antolycus appears, calling his ballads in the 
church porch at the top of his voice. A vivid 
picture it is of the admiring crowd, simple vil- 
lage maidens gazing on his “glittering gew- 
gaws,’’ and the ‘‘ simpler rustic swains ’’ trying 
to cheapen his wares. (Here, too, are rogues 
and vagabonds, Dogberry’s ‘‘vagrom men,” 
for whose escape he bids his watch thank God 
they are rid of a knave. 

The author loiters by the way to picture the 
residence of a country gentleman, the long, 
low, gray stone house with its mullioned win- 
dows, its pointed gables, its unsanitary moat 
utilized as a fishpond, its little summer-house 
from which one could angle for carp, the “ fair 
orchard,”’ the garden whose walks and beds 
were arranged in quaint devices, even the 
eglantine and rosemary under the window, 
and the perfume of 

“ Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram.”’ 
Heis not in too great haste to question how it is 


‘that in certain ages of the world the meanest 
man cannot do ir that which at other times 
the noblest fails to do well, save by way of 
imitation. Was ever parish church designed 
amiss in the thirteenth century, or dwelling- 
house in the sixteenth,’’ 

he queries. 

The story moves quietly onward to its end, 
when suddenly,—and ‘things were not ex- 
pected to occur suddenly in Gloucestershire’ 
‘* William Silence and Mistress Anne Silence, 
formerly Sgue/e,”’ emerge from the shadow of 
the woodland path that leads from the church 
to the hunting-ground. On the authority of 
the genial editor of the diary, this scene is re- 
produced in the Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
Anne’s selfish father accepts the situation in 
these words :— 

** What cannot be eschew’d must be embraced .... 


Heaven give you many, many merry days.” y 


So much for the story. Pleasantly as it 
winds its way through the chapters, and much 
as it sometimes makes us wish that its author 
would some day write an Elizabethan novel, 
no devotee of the average novel will ever read 
this book for the sake of the story. Indeed, 
the chief value of the story as a story is that it 
makes it possible to bring in the terms of the 
hunt and the lines from Shakespeare easily 
and naturally. Bits of the various plays help 
on the conversation ; and even the description 
of the scenery is given in the words of Romeo 
and Juliet, the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
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or the Sonnets, The laws of venery are 
strictly observed. We are carried on through 
the hunting and the hawking. We see how 
the hounds and hawks are trained and man- 
aged, and much of this is given us in Shake- 
speare’s own words. Thus far the author has 
no theories, he is collecting facts. But he 
finds that while some of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters use legal terms and some theological 
terms, while some talk like courtiers and 
some like countrymen, there are few who do 
not in direct quotation or indirect allusion 
make some reference to these out-of-door 
sports, few that manifest no familiarity with 
the technicalities of their language. This de- 
parture from verisimilitude is the more marked 
when we remember that in Elizabethan days a 
knowledge of venery was the shibboleth of 
the typical gentleman, and that the first Eng- 
lish treatise on falconry bore the significant 
title, Zhe Institution af a Gentleman, That 
with Shakespeare all classes speak the lan- 
guage, so that neither /#/ie?¢ nor Othello nor 
Pandarus nor Mrs. Ford can express the feel- 
ings belonging to the part without making use 
of it, that it is here that Shakespeare turns for 
a much larger share of illustration and meta- 
phor than he has allotted to any other branch 
of human work or play—this suggests in- 
evitably that there was no other line of art in 
which he felt so much at home, no other 
amusement that he loved so well. 


This is not an entirely new idea. Perhaps 
there is little hope of anything absolutely new 
in regard to Shakespeare. Perhaps there is 
small opportunity left to do more than to lay 
the emphasis on a different place. Mr. Mad- 
den, then, lays the emphasis on Shakespeare’s 
love of sport, and even here his work is in- 
valuable if only for reference; but he does 
more than that, for his collection of facts he 
brings to bear on various mooted questions of 
Shakespearian criticism so forcibly as to make 
his work approach the bounds of a veritable 
discovery. 

While disclaiming the title of expert in 
criticism, he reminds us that expert judgment 
must depend primarily upon some matter of 
fact. Starting with the fact that Shakespeare’s 
allusions to horse, hound, hawk, and deer 
contrast in mere point of frequency with those 
of any other writer in ancient or modern 
times, he makes a careful study of these al- 
lusions, and decides that to be distinctively 


Shakespearian one should contain :— 


‘*T, A secret of woodcraft or horsemanship. 
II. An illustration therefrom of human nature 
and conduct. III. A lively image. IV. A 
conceit ; or V. Anirrelevance; that is, an idea 
somewhat out of place with its surroundings.”’ 

He applies this test to the question of the 
authority of the Folio of 1623. Comparing 
the terms of art of woodcraft, falconry, or 
horsemanship, in Folio and Quartos, he finds 
the Folio 
‘more in accordance with the language of 
ancient writers upon the mysteries of sport 
than either the readings of the Quartos or the 
conjectural alterations of the critics,’ 
while not one term of art which is incorrect in 
the Folio is rightly applied in the Quartos. 
Moreover, he finds that not one of the thirty- 
four plays of the Folio ‘‘fails to yield specimens 
of the true Shakespearian allusion.”’ 

He subjects to the same test the twelve 
plays sometimes attributed to Shakespeare, 
but not inthe Folio. His result is substantially 
a confirmation of the conclusions stated by 
Professor Dowden inhis /ztroduction to Shake- 
speare. Applying the test to the admitted 
plays of those dramatists whose work has 
been confused with that of Shakespeare, he 
concludes that while the Shakespearian work 
is never free from this distinctive note, it never 
appears in the dramas of Fletcher, Kyd, 
Greene, or Marlowe. Ben Jonson is surprised 
to find ‘fa wise man seriously follow hawk- 
ing,” and Bacon leaves out of his “all knowl- 
edge’’ any word showing interest in horse, 
hawk, or hound. 

Mr. Madden gives a special chapter to 
the horse, showing from numerous quotations 
Shakespeare's fondness for the animal, his ex- 
act knowledge of its habits, its training, care, 
food, and management, noting his references 
to the sympathy between horse and rider, and 
his frequent metaphorical use of the horse. 
He marks the fact that Shakespeare has 
nothing to say of the horse-race, though even 
Bacon recognized the sport. A little fanciful 
it is, perhaps, to suggest that the poet’s judg- 
ment in horseflesh developed in harmony with 
his dramatic genius, and to permit this to be 
an aid in establishing the order of his plays; 
to classify the historical plays as the “roan 
Barbary group,’’ and to accept the compara- 
tive absence of the Barbary horse from the 
tragedies as a confirmation of Professor Dow- 
den’s statement that they were written ina 
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period of depression and gloom: but where so 
much is incontrovertible fact, one need not be 
jealous of one small fancy—which after all 
may be another fact. 

A most interesting chapter is entitled ‘‘ The 
Gloucestershire Justices.’’ Here and in a note 
thereto appended, Mr. Madden has collected 
record and tradition bearing on the possibility 
of Shakespeare’s having spent some part of 
his early life in Gloucestershire, probably that 
between his removal from Warwickshire and 
his arrival in London. He thinks that Master 
Robert Shallow and his fellows, Slender and 
Silence and others, were, in the first draft ofthe 
Merry Wives of Windsor, faithful portraits of 
Gloucestershire originals, and that it was at a 
later period that Shakespeare, for some un- 
known reason, was willing to identify the /us- 
tice with Sir Thomas Lucy. His chief argu- 
ment for this theory is the fact that between 
the Quarto and the Folio the character of Sha/- 
dow undergoes a great change not ascribable 
to mistakes of surreptitious copyists, and that 
the Quarto differs from the Folio, not as an im- 
perfect copy from an original document, but 
as a rough draft from a completed work. In 
the Quarto, Shallow is a subordinate charac- 
ter, serving chiefly to introduce his nephew. 
He is “‘ fussy, important in his way, and self- 
complacent, but deferential rather than self-as- 
serting.’’ Inthe Folio, ‘‘ Shallow, the cuséos 
rotulorum, is decidedly pompous. He dwells 
on his dignities, and poses as a personage.’’ 
The very identity of Shallow is gone. Some 
motive of resentment has arisen against a 
member of the Lucy family. Mostimprobable 
of all possibilities, the author thinks, is the 
notion that Shakespeare, twenty years after- 
wards and when Sir Thomas Lucy was dead, 
was avenging some punishment inflicted upon 
him for deer-stealing in his youth. The ap- 
pearance of any poaching story in the Folio 
he accounts for by the fact that in the Quarto 
Falstaff stole the deer of Shallow. 


This and some other points may well be 
left to the attention of the specialists; but no 
earnest student who loves Shakespeare, who 
wishes to understand what kind of man he was 
and just what he meant to say, can fail to 
be greatly benefited by the book. Worth far 
more than any discussion of mooted questions 


and genuineness of doubtful plays is the help 
that this book gives us to see Shakespeare at 
work, to recognize the very touch of his hand. 
Comparing, for instance, the Zaming of the 
Shrew with the Taming of a Shrew, we find 
the references to horses and hunting in the 
older play to be merely such as would grow al- 
most inevitably out of the action. While in 
the newer play many of these are retained, 
there are many more that are casual and inde- 
pendent of the plot, ‘‘stray thoughts of horse 
and stable,’’ of hunting and of falconry, that 
are “‘ forever recurring to all sorts of people,”’ 
and these show the distinctively Shakespearian 
touch, and came straight from Shakespeare’s 
love for out of door life and his familiarity 
with its sports. The explanation of the exact 
meaning of these sporting terms adds a new 
vividness and often an entirely new interpreta- 
tion to Shakespeare's imagery, and gives clear- 
ness and force to many a passage that the 
complacent editors have labelled hopelessly 
corrupt. 

Too much can hardly be said in praise of the 
general tone of fairness of this book. It is a 
model of inductive reasoning. The author 
does not start out to prove a theory, but 
simply to ascertain facts and whatever truths 
there may be to which these facts point the 
way. The whole air of the book is of sincerity 
and honesty. There is never the suppression 
of opposing fact of the poorly prepared con- 
testant, never the heated argument of the too 
ardent controversialist. If we accept the au- 
thor’s conclusions, it is because we have seen 
that it is to these that the facts lead. 

If one closes the book with the feeling that 
the terms of the proverbial ‘‘ dog’s life’ are 
amply sufficient to express the various inci- 
dents and passions of the life of man, that it is 
safer to call an unknown word a term in fal- 
conry than a corruption of the text, and that 
what the nomenclature of the hunting field 
will not explain is unexplainable, this is a 
proof, not that the Vice-Chancellor has 
stretched his facts to cover his theories, but 
that he has laid before us so lavish a fulness 
of matter as to leave us without opposing 
argument. 


English High School, 
Mass. 


Eva MARCH TAPPAN. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. in regard to the notes are offered: 
A. Three German Tales.—Goethe’s Die in 


neue Melusine ; Zschokke’s Der tote Gast; 
Kleist’s Die Verlobung in St. Domingo. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and a Gram- 
matical Appendix by A. B. NicHoLs. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 


B. Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht und Der 
zerbrochene Krug von Heinrich Zschokke. 
Edited with Notes by A. B. Faust, Ph. D. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

C. Der zerbrochene Krug, Novelle von Hein- 
rich Zschokke. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary, and Paraphrases for 
Retranslation into German by E. S. JoyNngs. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE is an excellent story- 
teller, always ingenious and versatile in his 
plots, attractive and interesting, full of genial 
humour, vivacious and sprightly, never dull. 
Large-hearted and liberal-minded, free from 
cant and prejudice as he is, he still now-a-days 
endears himself to thousands of readers, who 
realize only with difficulty and surprise that 
nearly a century separates them from this 
writer whose prose, apart from a few obsolete 
expressions, reads as if it were a production of 
our own time. 

The three selections mentioned above de- 
serve full recognition for fulfilling the chief 
desideratum—they are truly representative of 
Zschokke’s style, and particularly of his comic 
vein, which is really his richest, although he ex- 
cels also in the serious and pathetic genre. 
Moreover, the editorial work is most carefully 
done and is of a high character throughout. 
The chief merit of Mr. Nichols’ notes consists 
in the masterly treatment of the particles some- 
times called ‘expletives,’ with their delicate 
shades of meaning, the interpreting of which 
may be considered as the touch stone of an an- 
notator’s familiarity with the German idiom ; 
but the grammatical appendix also is valua- 
ble.—Professor Joynes has provided his text 
with a vocabulary, which will make it accepta- 
ble to students, and with easy and well devised 
paraphrases for retranslation, which may be 
welcome to many instructors. 

For future reprints the following suggestions 
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denotes, aimless movement; Aerum, move- 
ment toward a more or less definite goal; for 
example, the starting-point ’’ is only half true 
and therefore misleading ; for herum is often 
used synonymously with wmher and er ging 
im Zimmer herum does not differ in meaning 
from er ging im Zimmer umher. Besides, 
Faust, just to emphasize his aimlessness, says 
that he has been pulling his students an der 
Nase herum.—p. 75, 31: The statement, 


‘‘The German uses a past participle with a 
verb of motion to denote the manner of mo- 
tion, where the English uses a present parti- 
ciple,”’ 

is not comprehensive enough inasmuch as it 
does not include such phrases as er kam ge- 
sungen, gepfiffen, etc., where the manner of 
motion is not denoted.—p. 91,1: The origin 
of the phrase sich aus dem Staub machen 
might have been explained :—p. 105, 21. wird 
in wie wird sie so schnell mit ihm vertraut 
denotes gradual progress and must not be 
rendered ‘has become’ but ‘is getting :’—p. 
114, 25. Besteifen ought to be marked as ob- 
solete. 


In B.—p. 1. 15. Es schneit, wie es mag 
scarcely means ‘it snows at its own sweet 
will,’ but sag is used in its former meaning of 
‘can,’ cf. da keiner sie ergriindenmag. Faust, 
1, 248.—p. 39, 26: Frauenzimmer at the begin- 
ning of our century had not yet any ‘derogatory 
sense.’—p. 40, 28: Read Reiszaus for Reisz- 
saus.—p. 70, 11: Eine Erbschaft machen can- 
not be rendered ‘to acquire by inheritance,’ 
because the direct object is wanting in this 
translation. 


In C.—p. 3,4: Hinin sie nickte rechts und 
links hin does not mean ‘along,’ but merely 
denotes direction.—p. 6, 3: IJnzwischen with 
the meaning of ‘ while’ ought to be marked as 
obsolete.—p. 10,2: The phrase ziirnich’s dir 
ought to marked as obsolete in its syntax.—p, 
27, 1: Gelt? does not necessarily ‘imply a 
wish that something may be true,’ but indis- 
criminately seeks assent to, or confirmation of, 
all sorts of statements. 

H. C. O. Huss. 
Princeton University. 
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‘Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl) der Dichter 


beider Hemispharen. Sein Leben und seine 
Werke von B. Faust, Ph. D., As- 
sociate Professor of German, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Mit dem Bild- 
niss des Dichters und-den Ansichten seines 
. Geburts- und Wohnhauses. Weimar: E. 
. Felber, 1897. 8vo, pp. vi, 295. 
CHARLES SEALSFIELD, whose fame asa novel- 
ist was once so great in Germany and who in 
this country was regarded as a literary ‘lion’ 
and was a ‘favorite’ of Longfellow, has been 
sadly forgotten. He is almost entirely un- 
known in the United States and in Germany 
is but a literary memory. The reasons for this 
oblivion are not only those mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Faust in his Introduction to the above 
biography, namely that the Revolution of 1848 
‘blasted like a frost the growth of literary 
talents,’ and that afterwards mistaken business 
judgment kept the author from republishing 
his works with a different publisher, thus 
failing to keep himself before the public. Nor 
is the reason to be found in the fact that the 
German novel and German novelists of the 
Nineteenth Century have not received proper 
attention and study. There are other and 
more effective reasons. Inthe very first place, 
the whole body of German novel literature, as 
compared with that of the drama and other 
poetry in German, occupies a far inferior posi- 
tion in importance and literary value. The 
same is true when compared with the same 
form of literature in French and English. And 
-even among German novelists Sealsfield does 
not rank among the greatest. Thenall novels 
are more or less ephemeral in their character, 
because they deal with passing phases of 
human development, and are so apt to lay all 
the stress on these passing phases rather than 
on the lasting ‘human’ elements. This is 
particularly the case with Sealsfield’s novels 
which owed most of their interest to their set- 
ting and background. Furthermore, as the 
author himself says, character-analysis is not 
the strong point of Sealsfield and now-a-days 
character study above everything else is de- 
manded of the novelist who expects to interest 
the public. To be sure, there is a temporary 
revival of interest in the novels of adventure 
and in the historical novel, but it is astrue to- 


day as it ever was, the ‘proper study of man-. 


kind is man.’ There are minor shortcomings 


he obtained his fame and success. 


besides in Sealsfield’s writings. A inumber of 
his works were left unfinished and incomplete, 
even though they are longer than novels gen- 
erally are, hence the reader is left unsatisfied. 
Almost all lack artistic form and a clear central 
action which gives unity and concentration to 


‘the story. And, whatever may be said to 


justify the novelist’s peculiar style on grounds 
of realism, vigor and rhetorical effect, his at- 
tempts to reproduce in German the dialect and 
personal peculiarities of speech of his charac- 
ters, in the opinion of most critics, frequently 
evolve a weird jargon and do grow tiresome. 


And yet Sealsfield deserves to be. better 
known and to be read more widely than he is, 
and especially in our country, as Professor 
Faust makes clear. While not a writer of the 
greatest power, there is a great deal in his 
writings that is of lasting literary value, par- 
ticularly his magnificent descriptions of nature 
in its various manifestations of beauty and 
grandeur, his creations of character which are 
not only local types but also thoroughly human, 
and his fascinating charm of story telling which 
makes up for much that is defective in form 
and structure. His novels are interesting also 
from the standpoint of literary history, as they 
are the first of the ‘ethnographic’ novels, that 
is, novels which have a people and not indi- 
viduals astheir heroes. And finally, his books 
give excellent pictures, based upon keen 
personal ‘observation, of the life, manners 
and customs of the people in the United 
States during the first decades of this century. 
Merely from the standpoint of history, these 
novels deserve to be read more than they are, 


at least by Americans. 


It was quite proper, then, that an American 
should undertake the task of writing the first 
complete biography of Sealsfield and reviv- 
ing the memory of the author who did so 
much to acquaint Germany with America. It 


_is equally proper, on the other hand, that this 


biography be written in German, for Sealsfield 


wrote for the Germans and, though some of 


his works were originally written in English 
and others have been-translated into English, 


yet he was pre-eminently a Germanauthor; he 


wrote chiefly in German, and among Germans 
The ma- 
terials for this biography have been most 
diligently and carefully collected by Professor 
Faust, who has not only gathered and sifted 
everything which has been published on this 
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subject hitherto, but for some years has been 
making a most careful study of his works and 
life. By personal visits to the localities where 
Sealsfield lived, by inquiries from personal 
friends of the novelist and by the discovery of 
a considerable number of letters, he has been 
able to get together a good deal of new ma- 
terial which throws a flood of light upon many 
obscure events of the ‘‘Great Unknown’s”’ 
life, and disproves beyond all doubt the damag- 
ing tales which hitherto have cast a shadow 
upon his personal reputation. 

The task which the biographer undertook 
was not an easy one. It was difficult to obtain 
personal information about the novelist so 
many years after his death. Those who knew 
him at all well have either died or have only 
dim recollections of the man. All his personal 
literary effects and letters he destroyed before 
his death, and only a comparatively small 
number of letters written by him have been 
preserved by chance. And even they give us 
little personal information. Anyway, henever 
did attach himself strongly to either persons 
or places, he was too much of a cosmopolitan 
and too reluctant to let anyone inside the mys- 
tery and secrecy of his life. In spite of all 
these obstacles, Professor Faust has succeeded 
admirably in gathering all the information 
which could be obtained, though possibly the 
exploitation of these materials leaves some- 
thing to be desired. ‘The arrangement of the 
biography is simple and lucid. The Intro- 
duction discusses Sealsfield’s position in lit- 
erature, shows his influence upon American 
writers such as Wm. Gilmore Simms and 
Mayne Reid, who plagiarized from him with 
unblushing effrontery. It establishes, too, his 
relations to his predecessors and models, Scott, 
Cooper and Irving, and gives in broad outlines 
his peculiar literary merits and contributions 
to the stock of the world’s literature by his new 
literary creation which the Germans call the 
‘exotic’ and ‘ethnographic’ novel—a form of 
the novel imitated in Germany by Gerstacker, 
Miigge and others. His novels mark the be- 
ginning of the realistic movement in novel 
writing, for unreal as Sealsfield’s portrayal of 
American character and American life may 
now seem to the American, to the European 
of that time they seemed intensely realistic, as 
they were indeed in spirit and intention. 

In the four chapters into which the Biography 
proper is divided, the events of Sealsfield’s life 


are taken up in chronological order, the first 
chapter unraveling the story of his early life, 
clearing up much that has hitherto been in a 
hopelesstangle. It covers his early life until his 
flight and mysterious disappearance in 1823. 
The second chapter deals with the period of his 
early travels in America and of his first literary 
productions, that is from 1823-1832. The third 
takes up the period of his greatest literary ac- 
tivity from 1832-1848, and the last the old age 
of the author, the period of decreasing popu- 
larity, physical decline and personal isolation, 
until his death in 1864. In connection with 
each novel, as he treats of it in its place, Pro- 
fessor Faust gives an outline of its contents 
with a critical survey of the book, and in the 
third chapter presents a brief summary and 
review of Sealsfield’s style and literary quali- 
ties based upon the author’s doctor’s thesis.« 

The book contains an appendix of some 
sixty-odd letters of Sealsfield, most of which 
have been published before by Professor Faust 
and others, while seven are published here for 
the first time. Most of them are business 
letters and contain little that is personal, but 
the strictly personal letters and the personal 
opinions and views in the others make us re- 
gret that there is not more of the same kind. 
The poems of Elise Meyer, Sealsfield’s friend 
during his last years, which conclude the bio- 
graphy are hardly important enough to be in- 
cluded, even as an appendix. 

Sealsfield’s life is full of interest, because 
full of mystery, romanee and adventure. He 
must have been an interesting character, a 
man of strong personality, even though ab- 
sorbed in self and unpleasantly self-assertive, 
a man delightful to meet because of his know]l- 
edge of the world and his experiences in life, 
though not the sort of a man to attach yourself 
to. As indeed he seems to have had few close 
friends, and none whom he took into the inti- 
macy of his life and heart. It is because of the 
romance of Sealsfield’s life that the present 
biography is interesting, but hardly because of 
the literary merits of the book. This is the 
one important criticism to be made on this 
volume. It is learned, thorough and clear, 
and has no vices of style, but it also has no 
stylistic virtues. The narration lacks effective 
arrangement, it runs along in an even, but for 
that reason dull, tone, the important features 


1 A. B. Faust, Charles Sealsfield (Cari Postl), Materials 


Jor a Biography, a Study of his Style, etc. Baltimore; 1892. 
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‘are not forcibly presented, every fact seems as 
important as every other, and some of them, 
giving details of investigation (for instance, p. 
76 near the top), might be relegated to the 
footnotes. Nowhere is there any real vigor or 
- cogency of thought or expression. The liter- 
ary characterizations and analyses scattered 
throughout the book are oper to the same 
criticism, they are good, as far as they go, but 
- they show no deep penetration, nor are they 
keen and discriminating. In the entire book 
there is nocharacterization of Sealsfield, either 
as an author or as a man, that is adequate or 
complete. Tabulated statements from a doc- 
tor’s thesis convey noimpression of an author’s 
' style to one who has not seen the entire thesis, 
which will be the case with most readers of 
this biography. Of course, in a book which is 
strictly scientific, style is not the chief essen- 
tial, but it is an essential, and an essential of 
some importance in a work of literary bio- 
graphy and criticism. It is style and esprit 
which give the French critics, and the English 
critics too, their great preéminence and their 
literary influence, and it is the lack of these 
qualities which keeps the Germans from attain- 
ing to the high position to which their deeper 
thinking and profounder knowledge entitles 
them. It is to be regretted that there should 
be thesé pervading defects in a book which on 
the whole is so excellent,and which is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the literary rela- 
tions of Germany and the United States, which 
again is so important a chapter in the history 
of the influence of German thought and cul- 
ture upon the civilization of this country. ' 
Gustav GRUENER. 

Yale University. 


SPANISH POETRY. 

Poem of the Cid. Text reprinted from the 
unique manuscript at Madrid, by ARCHER 
M. Huntincton, A.M. Vol.1I. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. 4to, pp. ii, 148. 

Never has the Poem of the Cid appeared in 

~ so elegant a dress as in the first American edi- 

tion lately presented to the public by Mr. 

Huntington. This volume, containing the text, 

is to be followed by two others, one of notes 

~ and manuscript readings, the other a transla- 

- tion of the poem into English. Although the 

‘book, bound in parchment and printed in large 

Gothic type upon hand-made paper, presents a 

most beautiful appearance, yet the price, 


twenty-five dollars per volume, and the fact 
that but one hundred copies have been printed, 
will necessarily limit its circulation. The text 
is, as the introduction states, ‘‘a line-for-line 
and page-for-page reproduction of the origi- 
nal,’’ while throughout are interspersed full- 
page illustrations of scenes described in the 
poem. The frontispiece by William Marshall 
representing the Cid clad in armor is especially 
worthy of mention. 


It is interesting to compare this new edition 
with that of Prof. Vollmdller,: containing the 
text upon which all criticisms of the poem 
have hitherto been based, and also with the 
various photographic facsimiles that have been 
published? and which represent some ten of 
the single-column pages, or about one-fifteenth 
of the entire manuscript. If we may judge by 
these few sheets both editions seem to be care- 
fully copied; we note, however, in verses 3592 
and 3667, that Prof. Vollmdller follows the 
manuscript in writing a tilde in the words 
aconpaniados and compafia, while Mr. Hunting- 
ton omits it. Mr. Huntington has evidently 
collated the text of Prof. Vollmdller with the 
manuscript, and in this way he has occasion- 
ally been led into error: for example, in verse 
3491, Prof. Vollméller makes the mistake, for 
perhaps the only time in the poem, of writing 
rey for rrey, and he is followed in this by Mr. 
Huntington, although the facsimile shows 


-rrey. Also, in verse 3589 Prof. Vollmdéller 


reads: 
Todos tres son acordados los del de Campeador, 


and Mr. Huntington reads the same; yet the 
facsimile, which is especially clear at this 
point, contains no de whatever, reading simply; 
... os del Campeador. It may be noted that 
Mr. Huntington, whose policy is to retain the 
tilde in all cases, writes with Prof. Vollmdller 
in verse 1771, Commo for the manuscript form 
como. In the doubtful verse 2264 Mr. Hunt- 
ington reads : 


1 Poema det Cid. Nach der einzigen Madrider Hand- 

schrift mit Einleitung, i und Glossar, neu heraus- 

egeben von Karl Vollmiller. I, Theil: Text. Halle: Max 
) 1879. 8vo, pp. 94. 

2 a. Facsimili di Antichi Manoscritti per Uso delle Scuole 
di Filolegia Neolatina, pubblicati da Ernesto Monaci. Fasc. 
iii, Roma: Martelli Tipografo Editore, Via Babuino 52, 
1887. Plates 61-64. These facsimiles reproduce the manu- 
script folios 69vo to 73ro inclusive. 

4. The Most Famous of Spanish Manuscripts, by A. M. 
Huntington, in The Bookman, September, 1896, pp. 31-34. 
This article contains a reproduction of folio 46vo and also a 
portion of folio 36vo, 

c. The Cid Campeador, and the Waning of the Crescent 
in the West; by H. Butler Clarke, A. M. New York, 1897, 
pp. vi, 382. Page 296 reproduces folio 16v0. 
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Ea todas las duefias e alos fijos dalgo. 
while Prof. VollmGller prints : 
De todas las duefias e de los fijos dalgo, 


A comparison of the two printed texts in the 
portions of the poem where we have no photo- 
graphs of the manuscript to aid us reveals the 
following variant readings: Mr. Huntington 
reads mugier, mugieres, Prof. Vollmdller 
muger, mugeres, in verses 16, 1179, 1484, 1522, 
2076, 2233, 2543, 2562, 2581, 2703, 2710, 3347. 
Most of these cases, however, had already 
been corrected by Prof. Baist.3 In verse 286, 
Hunt. fafie, Voll. tafien; verse 635, Hunt. 
Sera, Voll. fara ; verses 683 and 684, which 
were intermixed by Prof. Vollmdller, as is 
well-known, have been written correctly by 
Mr. Huntington; verse 774, Hunt. Za, Voll. 
Ca; verse 964, Hunt. enpara, Voll. anpara; 
verse 1141, Hunt. cuerda, Voll. cuerta; verse 
1525, Hunt. gerra, Voll. guerra, verse 1870, 
Hunt. ¢ ea, Voll. (¢)@,; verse 1897, Hunt. 
Per, Voll. Pero. 

In the much discussed verse 3732 Mr. Hunt- 
ington reads: ccxlv. Inthree cases of doubt- 
ful reading, owing to the blotted condition of 
the manuscript, Mr. Huntington has omitted 
the word, or words, and left the space vacant 
in the verse. They will, doubtless, be dis- 
cussed in the volume of notes and manuscript 
readings. These verses are; 2047, [di]xo 
omitted ; 2275, [ovo en] algo, omitted; 2788, 
Mio trapo omitted. These few variants, with 
some thirty cases in which a tilde or a cedilla 
has been omitted or misplaced, constitute the 
textual differences in the two editions. In no 
place, I believe, has a disputed reading been 
clarified or the sense of a passage been 
changed, assuring us once more of the extreme 
care with which Prof. Vollmdller’s copy was 
originally made. 

In order to see what new light has been 
thrown upon the translation of the difficult 
passages we turn our attention to the punctua- 
tion of the text. An examination shows that 
this differs in no way from that adopted by 
Prof. Vollméller, with the exception of verse 
1061 where his superfluous quotation marks 
have been omitted. Prof. Vollmdller’s punctu- 
ation is extremely negligent and faulty, and 
numerous passages have received the most 
painstaking corrections by Profs. Baist, Cornu, 
Lidforss and Restori, yet not once has the pre- 


3 According to the statement of J. Cornu in Literaturdblatt 
Siir Germanische und Romanische Philologie, vol. xviiii, 
col. 330. 


sent editor taken advantage of these emenda- 
tions. The reason for this is difficult to under- 
stand after reading in the introduction: ‘‘ Es- 
pecial care has been given to the punctuation.”’ 
A few examples will illustrate the point: verse 
3114 reads: 

El rrey dixo al Cid: “‘ venid aca, ser Campeador, 
Prof Baist was the first one to point out, in a 
review of Prof. Vollmdller’s edition,s that ser 
here has the meaning ‘to sit,’ and is not 
equivalent to French Sire. This interpreta- 
tion has since been adopted by editors and 
critics of the poem, and the comma is placed 
after ser instead of after aca, while the period 
at the end of the verse is replaced by a 
comma. In verse 3432, Prof. VollmGller writes: 

Bien uos di vagar en, toda esta cort, 
the comma after en being plainly a misprint,s 
for the editor would scarcely separate a prep- 
osition from its object, yet Mr. Huntington 
has divided this verse in the same manner. 
Again, in verse 3611, both editors transcribe: 
Salien los fieles de medio ellos, cara por cara son, 


ellos being thus separated from its verb son by 
a comma, and yet the verse has already been 
corrected by Prof. Lidforss.6 

This new edition, then, differs from that of 
Prof. Vollméller but slightly in the text, and 
practically not at all inthe punctuation. That 
the copying has been carefully done is shown 
by this very similarity. The value of the 
whole edition can, of course, be judged only 
after an examination of the subsequent vol- 
umes, whose appearance will be awaited with 


especial interest. 
GEORGE G. BROWNELL. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


NOTE TO LA MARE AU DIABLE. 
To THE EpiTors OF Mop. Lane. Norgs, 


Sirs :—At the head of the first of the two 
thoughtful chapters which serve as preface to 
Mme Dudevant’s immortal study of Germain, 
le fin laboureur, stands this quatrain' ‘‘en 
vieux frangais’’: 

A la sueur de ton visaige 

Tu gagnerois ta pauvre vie, 
Aprés long travail et usaige, 
Voicy la mort qui te convie. 

4 Literaturblatt fiir Germanische und Romanische Philo- 

5. Propugnatore, yol, xx, Part ii, p. 433. 

6 Los Cantares de Myo Cid. Cy en introduccién 
notas ye D. Eduardo Lidforss. Lund: 1895. 4to, pp. viii, 
364. See 162. 

1 Quoted as in the Calmann Lévy edition, 1896. 
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The conditional gagnerois, in the second 
line, seems out of keeping, and, very naturally, 
it has somewhat puzzled recent editors of the 
text. If a full stop were assumed at the end 
of the second line, a future would not be inad- 
missible, so far as the sense goes, and, no doubt 
with this idea, Prof. Sumichrast? has trans- 
lated: ‘‘ By the sweat of thy brow thou shalt 
make a wretched living; after....”, etc. But 
where and when, in what dialect, patois, or 
even argot, can be found a 2d. sg. future in 
-ois? A 2d. pl. future in -ozs is, of course, 
common enough ; but I believe there is no in- 
stance recorded where the anomalous 7’ é¢ions 
trois capitaines is found in the second person ; 
besides, the singular is unmistakably called 
for here. This substitution of the future, 
which Prof. Joynes3 partially approves, seems 
to me further discredited by the traditional 
punctuation, which points clearly to a very in- 
timate connection between the first two, and 
the last two lines. 

Perhaps the only way of retaining the con- 
ditional as it stands, is that suggested to me, 
in a recent private letter, by Prof. A. Horning. 
From this letter I take the liberty to quote: 
‘Il se peut (he says) que le quatrain ne soit 
qu’une partie d’une ‘chanson existant avant 
le dessin de Holbein. Alors le sens serait: 
tu gagnerais (conditionnel) encore maintenant, 
au moment présent, ta pauvre vie, si la mort 
ne venait t’enlever. Ce sens me parait fort 
satisfaisant, tandis que le futur semble con- 
venir moins bien... .” 

This is an interesting interpretation, and, in 
regard to it, I can only remark that, to my 
mind, it is extremely difficult to construct a 
protasis from such a direct phrase as: Voici la 
mort. Following now a suggestion of Prof. 
Horning’s own, I wish to propose what seems 
to me, on the whole, a more satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

My correspondent further says: 

‘Si les vers ont été faits pour le dessin,4 le 
sens demanderait un imparfait (tu gagnais ta 
pauvre vie, au moment ov la mort t’a surpris). 
Cet imparfait est exclu, il est vrai, par la 
mesure du vers.” 

But it is not necessary to go back many de- 
cadess before the time of Holbein (1497 ?-1554 ?) 
to find the infinitive gaaignier trissyllabic, and 


+ g@ See his edition, Heath’s Modern Language Series, 1892. 
3 In his edition, H. Holt & Co., 1896. ~ 
4 It would be “7 useful, at this point, to refer toG. Sand’s 
description of the Holbein engraving—too long to quote here. 
s For the chronolo; 
Suchier, in Griéber’s 
Behrens, 2 365. 


of the phonetic changes involved, see 
rundriss i, pp, 576, 587. Cf. Schwan- 


the imperfect trissyllabic also: gaaignots. This 
reading not only satisfies the measure, but the 
sense also in a very striking manner. If the 
imperfect be the correct reading, the verses 
were certainly not made for the engraving, but 
the engraving for the verses, and surely the 
complete accord of the two may be as reason- 
ably explained one way as the other. 

_ It remains to account for the substitution of 
the conditional for the old imperfect. But 
what proceeding is more common—being in- 
deed inevitable—in the rejuvenation of old 
poetry, than the liberal use of just such che- 
villes—both words and syllables—to fill in, 
more or less skillfully, the gaps left by disap- 
pearing vowels? I choose, almost at random, 
a trio of examples—two from the MSS. of the 
Lays, and one from those of the Fad/es, of 
Marie de France. 

Lays, p. 68, text: 


que li produme n’unt sei, 


MS. S: 
que li produme n’orent seu (=su) ; 
p. 161, text: 
Puis si Ie laist tant jetiner. 
MS. S: 


Puis si le laisse tant jeuner (2 syls.) 
Fables, p. 89. 


MS. Phas: Par (Car?) plusors fies (for fiées) 
morderoie (for mordroie—mordrois). 

Finally, the apparent indifference to the 
damage wrought to the meaning by the change 
from imperfect to conditional, would be only 
another indication of the wholly popular char- 
acter of the quatrain at the time when Holbein 
took it up and used it with such effect. 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 
Vanderbilt University. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. Notes, 


Sirs :—Our school editions of Storm's Jm- 
mensee have given currency to a very prev- 
alent misconception by locating the scene ot 
the body of the story near the author’s birth- 
place, in Schleswig, or at least somewhere in 
North Germany. 

In the Introduction to the edition published 
by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. (p. iv), Dr. 
Bernhardt says: 

‘In his landscape drawing, Storm never 


leaves the limits of his native district ; but in 
this he shows his unexcelled talent in picturing 


editions, Bibliotheca Normannica, iii, vi, 1885 
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the sunburnt heath, where the bees are hum- 
— the dusky woods, through which the 
fair Elizabeth strolls; or the rolling sea, that 
yonder near the old gray town breaks with 
tumultuous waves upon the sandy shore.”’ 

In a note on in einem etwas siidlichen Accent 
(p. 1), he says (p. 47): 

‘“‘This remark suggests the idea that the 
old gentleman of our story for many years had 
been away from his home in Northern Ger- 
many. 

In the Introduction to the edition published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., Mr. Burnett 
says (p. iv): 

“«Storm is a thorough realist and draws upon 
the resources of his native district for the 
material of hissketches. He is fond of height- 
ening the effects of his stories by a simple but 
effective local background. His love of na- 
ture is a prominent characteristic of all his 
writings, and appears very conspicuously in 
Immensee.”” 

On the ‘southern accent’ the note (p. 50) is: 

‘« The scene of the story is presumably laid 
in Schleswig, or somewhere in North Ger- 
many, and the implication is that after the 
melancholy ending of this episode of his 
youth,the hero of the story spent several years, 
or perhaps the most of his life, in South 
Germany.”’ 

In a note on p. 58, Zmmensee is spoken of asa 
‘* fictitious North-German country seat.”’ 

Mr. Dauer in the edition published by the 
American Book Company, makes no statement 
on the subject (but locates Husum, Storm’s 
birthplace, in Holstein instead of Schleswig). 

In the English edition published (also in New 
York) by Maynard, Merrill & Co., Mr. Beres- 
ford-Webb says (p. iii): 

‘The author was brought up in the surround- 
ings he so vividly and picturesquely de- 
scribes.’’ 

All this is about as logical as to place the 
scene of Uncle Tom's Cabin in New England 
because the author was born there. The dis- 
tinctness of color and exactness of detail in the 
scenic background of /mmensee is one of its 
most striking literary characteristics, especially 
in contrast to the intentional indefiniteness of 
much of the human foreground. The emo- 
tional aspect of this treatment is colored by 
Storm’s own personality, and this, in turn, 
doubtless by his early surroundings, but the 
scenic detail is definitely and intentionally 
Southern German. One feature is absolutely 
decisive, and a number of others are sufficiently 
characteristic to complete the local color, 
though not to make it realistically provincial, 
as would have been the case if the author 
were describing his native district. The large 
open vineyards of Gut Jmmensee are as out of 


place in Schleswig-Holstein as a cotton plan- 
tation in Maine. Grapevines are grown all 
over Germany, and even in Denmark, by 
training them on the south sides of whitened 
walls, which reflect the sun, just as cotton 
might be grown in Maine, if it were worth 
while, but vineyards belong exclusively to 
Middle and Southern Germany, in fact, are 
the very feature by which, to the German im- 
agination, the South is chiefly distinguished 
from the North. The northern limit of vine- 
culture in Europe crosses Central Germany in 
an irregular line, whose landmarks are Bonn 
onthe Rhine, Frankfurt on the Main, Naum- 
burg on the Saale, and Griinberg and Bomst 
on the Oder—the most northern point béing 
considerably south of the latitude of Berlin. 
This fact makes the question of location funda- 
mental and not a mere detail. 

The scenery of Jmmensee contains none of 
the characteristic features of a Schleswig 
landscape ; all of its features may besouthern, 
and some of them must be. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the hops in Germany are grown in the 
South, though they are found in limited dis- 
tricts further North. The au/gebundene Pfir- 
sisch-und Aprikosenbaume might, in favorable 
locations, belong to any part of Germany. 
The gen ges if intended for the distilla- 
tion of spirits from on or potatoes, might 
be northern, but if for the distillation of 
fruit brandy it would have to be southern, and 
would not be characteristically German at all. 
The Heidekraut openings are not the ‘sun- 
burnt heath’ of the North, and the description 
of the forest vegetation points to an earlier 
ripening of flowers and fruits than belongs to 
the northern region. 

The scenery of /mmensee is too mountainous 
for Schleswig-Holstein, whose only hill region 
would hardly offer a distant view which durch 
blaue Berge geschlossen wurde. 

The use of dialect is sparing and not realistic. 
The peasant’s speech is colloquial rather than 
pure dialect, but it is distinctly not North 
German, and the address to Reinhardt as der 
Herris a southern usage, as is Erich’s ex- 
clamation ge/¢and Reinhardt’s greeting Gott 
griiss dich, The derivation of the word Jm- 
mensee (imme, ‘bee,’ common in northern 
and southern, but not in central dialects) is of 
less importance in an imaginary than in a real 
place. Storm probably took the name from 
that of a well-known Swiss lake without refer- 
ence to its derivation. 

The songs which Reinhardt receives from 
his country friend are southern, for they in- 
clude Tyrolese Schnaderhiipferl (which, by 
the way, Erich seems to be able to under- 
stand). Of the two songs of this collection 
given in our story, one is common all over Ger- 
many, the other is Storm's own composition. 

The native city of Reinhardt and Elizabeth 
is located by the fact that it is near enough to 
Immensee for Erich to send the canary and to 
come himself as a frequent and over-persistent 
lover. The city in which we first meet the 
hero as an old man, on the other hand, is defi- 
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nitely located in North Germany by the 
mention of the ‘ southern accent,’ and by the 
North German words Pese/ and Hausdiele. 

In view of the number of students who get 
their first knowledge of Germany as well as of 
German from the story of Jmmensee, it seems 
to me that attention should be called to this 
prevalent misconception. 

CHESTER H. ROWELL. 
University of Illinois. 


RICHARD MULCASTER. 
To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 
Sirs:—In the March number of the last 
volume of this Journal (xii,1897) Mr. Leo Wiener 
has devoted several pages to Richard Mulcas- 
ter. He regrets that this pioneer of English 
Philology in the sixteenth century has been 
"entirely forgotten, and he concludes by saying 
that ‘‘it is now time to open for him the gates 
of the histories of language and literature.’’ I 
beg to state that Mulcaster is not unknown to 
those who have studied the history of Modern 
English sounds on the basis of Ellis’ admirable 
work On Early English Pronunciation. In 
the third volume of this store-house of infor- 
mation, published 1871, he gives on pp. 910-915 
copious extracts from Mulcaster’s E/ementarie, 
and those materials have been made use of; 
for example, by Klugein Paul’s Grundriss der 
Germanischen Philologie i, 859, and by myself 
in Anglia xiv, 277,.295, Xvi, 465. 
ARL LUICK. 


University of Graz (Austria). 


SPANISH READINGS. 
To THE Epitors oF Mop. LAnc. NorEs, 


Sirs:—Upon preparing the corrections for 
the second edition of my First Spanish Read- 
ings, | have worked carefully through the 
lengthy review given it in your columns (vol. 
xii, Dec. 1897, 499-511; vol. xiii, Jan. 1898, 
39-59) by Dr. De Haan, and I feel that I ought 
to say a few words in answer to the serious 
charges brought forward by him. 4 

My plan in preparing the Reader was to give 
in the Glossary only the literal meaning of 
the words and to leave all additional help to 
the teacher, the Notes and the Grammar. For 
this reason no attempt was made to translate 
idioms, where the subjective point of view is 
of such prominence, and where the best trans- 
lation is so often merely a hindering crutch. 1 
see now that it would have been better to be 
less conservative, and I have made use of 
Dr. De Haan’s criticisms, wherever it was 
possible to do so. 

There is, however, a very large number of 
instances, where either the Glossary or the 
Notes were quite sufficient, and where it would 
be impossible to accept the translation sug- 
gested by Dr. De Haan. I will cite a few 
typical cases; p. 4, 1. 2: al volver una calle 
de rosas, ‘‘upon turning around the corner ofa 
path of roses ’’ (Note, ‘ upon turning into a path 
of roses’); p. 13, 1. 20: mafiana sobrevivire- 


mos los dos 4 la batalla, ‘“‘ to-morrow we two 
shall live longer than the battle; ’’ (Gloss., 
‘to-morrow we two shall be surviving the 
battle’); p. 36, 1. 13: en el colmo de los dias, 
‘*in the superabundance of his days’’ (Gloss., 
‘in the prime of his days’); p. 49, 1. 12: fué 
ludibrio y befa, ‘‘he was the laughing-stock 
and the laughing-stock ’’ (Gloss., ‘he was the 
derision and the scorn’); p. 51, 1. 18: el cor- 
ralén se venia abajo de aplausos, ‘‘the court 
tumbled down with applause ’”’ (Gloss., ‘the 
court came down with applause’); p. 106, 1. 
32: el stibito apagarse del universo, *‘ the sud- 
den snuffing-out of the universe, ’’ (Gloss., ‘the 
sudden destruction of the universe.’) 

The following instances, where the Glossary 
is deficient, show the some unacceptable Eng- 
lish: p. 57, 1. 17: domada 4 la alta escuela, 
‘*trained in high horsemanship ;"’ p. 67, 1. 26: 
y cuando el toro tira la cabezada, ‘‘ and when 
the bull lets fly the blow with the head;”’ p. 
72, 1.1: por una corrida de toros dejo yo 
gloria eterna, ‘‘fora bull-fight I forsake eternal 
glory ;”’ p. 72, 1. 13: estirar la pata, ‘to kick 
the bucket.”’ 

In another large number of cases Dr. De 
Haan merely adds an unnecessary synonym: 
p. 3, 1. 26: tornar, ‘‘to go back,’’ (Gloss., ‘to 
return’); p. 13, 1. 3: murmurar, ‘‘to whisper ”’ 
(Gloss., ‘to murmur’); p. 37, 1. 33: sayén, 
“henchman ”’ (Gloss., ‘executioner ’); p. 51, 1. 
19: corrido, “filled with shame,’’ (Gloss., 
‘ashamed ’); p. 61,1. 11: solicitar, ‘‘ to seek 
to obtain,’’ (Gloss., ‘to court’); p. 84, 1. 23: 
dejar, ‘‘to abstain,’”’ (Gloss., ‘to leave off’); 
P- 95,1. 5: dar rienda suelta, ‘‘to give vent 
to,’’ (Gloss., ‘to give free rein to’). The re- 
view is filled with instances of a similar nature. 

JouN E. Matzke. 
Paris. 


BOIL, JOIN, ANI? BILE, JINE. 
To THE Ep1Tors OF Mop. LANG. NorEs, 


Sirs:—It was not until now that I became 
acquainted with Mr. Edwin W. Bowen’s article 
on “The se of a Vulgarism”’ in vol xi (1896) 
of your Journal, p. 185 (col. 370), discussing the 
pronunciation of bo7/, join, etc., like di/e, sine. 
Allow me to call Mr. Bowen’s and your read- 
ers’ attention to the fact that this subject was 
treated by me six years agoin the Ang/ia (vol. 
xiv, p. 266-302). I tried to show that 07 (oy) in 
Middle English as well as in Early Modern 
English had two pronunciations answering the 
different sounds of their Anglo-Norman (and 
French) bases. The one was [ot], which is 

eneral now; the other was [iz], which in the 

rst half of the seventeenth century devel- 
opped into [2], just as # (in du7, sun) into (?], 
and so became identical with the sound of M. 
E. ias in fime. This pronunciation was grad- 
ually supplanted in educated speech by the 
sound [07] suggested by the spelling, but it is 
still alive in the vulgarisms sine, d7/e, etc. 

Kare Luick. 

University of Graz (Austria). 
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